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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Merry Kamer 


wits Correspondent Don Neff arrived in Viet Nam for the 


first time eight 


was the primitive state of Communist equipment. 


a story going around,” 


aircraft weapon: a catapult that shot ten-foot arrows.” 


years ago, a favorite topic of conversation 
“There was even 
“that the V.C. had a new anti- 
Back for 


he recalls, 


his fourth tour of duty last week, Neff loitered over besieged An 
Loc in a light U.S. reconnaissance plane knowing that the Com- 
munists now have sophisticated Soviet antiaircraft guns as well as 


modern tanks. 


If the weaponry and strategy had changed, many faces were fa- 


miliar. “It was like Ol 
says. Veteran war cor 


d Home Week for scores of reporters,” Neff 
respondents who thought that they had seen 


the last of Indochina have returned recently to help their successors 


OIRCK HALSTEAD 
ee cae 


wil 


NEFF IN SAIGON 


was So intense that res: 
only newsman still wi 


cover the North Vietnamese invasion. For our 
cover story on Hanoi’s General Giap, Neff 
concentrated on reporting an overview of the 
fighting and its ramifications as seen from Sai- 
gon. David DeVoss, meanwhile, journeyed 
north to Hué to provide an account of that 
city’s mass evacuation. Rudolph Rauch trav- 
eled to the threatened Central Highlands town 
of Kontum, then spent a night on ambush pa- 
trol outside Phu Bai with a group of G.Ls. 

As company in Hué, DeVoss had Pho- 
tographer Dirck Halstead, an old Viet Nam 
hand who is on assignment for TIME. For Hal- 
stead it was a time for reflection as well as re- 
union. “Of the ten photographers in our group 
here in 1965 and °66,” he says, “only four of 
us are still alive.” 

That brave cameramen are constantly in 
harm’s way was again demonstrated by Pho- 
tographer Ennio lacobucci, whose pictures ac- 
company Halstead’s this week. lacobucci 
found himself trapped in Quang Tri with 80 
US. advisers. The North Vietnamese barrage 
cue helicopters could not get in for days. The 
th the group, lacobucci phoned periodic re- 


ports of the battle’s progress back to Saigon. The Italian freelance 


also called friends to 


say goodbye—prematurely, as it turned out. 


Helicopters finally were able to take the advisers and lacobucci to Da- 


nang. 
so scared.” 


“In four years in Viet Nam,” he says now, 


“I have never been 


In New York, Associate Editor Timothy James wrote the story, 


drawing on both the c 


orrespondents’ files and his own considerable 


background. He had written five previous cover stories on the war 
in two years, and he visited Viet Nam in 1970, 
As the military and diplomatic developments spurt and twist, no 


one can predict the ou 


tcome with any certainty. As Neff puts it, the 


only real constant in Viet Nam is the ever present element of sur- 


prise. Therefore, he says. 


be back.” 


“I no longer bother saying that I'll never 
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Wilson X:31. For the golfer who wants to 
get the ball in the air more often and hit it farther. 


The Witson X-31 is made for players who 
are less than consistent in getting the ball up off 
the fairway and are being robbed of important 
distance on too many shots. 

To help them get the ball up consistently 
we've designed the X-31 irons with the “radius sole” 

It is extremely wide, and is curved from 
leading edge to back in a gentle arc similar to that 
of a normal golf swing. (see top diagram) 

This curvature allows the club head 
to flow through the shot smoothly, sliding easily 
across the turf without dragging or digging in. 

And as a further safeguard against 
digging in, the leading edge of the X-31 is beveled. 

Notice, too, that the extra width of the sole 
puts greater weight below the center line of 
the ball on impact so that the power of the stroke 
is delivered low on the ball. Result: fast lift 
and extra yardage. 


Ordinary sole is flat, which _ 
gives it a greater tendency to dig in. 


Ordinary sole is flat 
to turf, takes broad, heavy divot. 


WILSON and X-31 are trademarks of Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 





The X-31 sole is also contoured from 
heel to toe. 
Since a smaller segment of the sole comes 
in contact with the turf, there's little chance 
of digging in, or for “turf drag”: (see bottom diagram) 
Result: more club head speed and greater accuracy. 
If you find yourself digging in when 
you attempt to get under the ball, or if you're losing 
too much distance and accuracy because of turf 
drag, the flat-sole clubs you're playing now 
aren't going to help you very much, or very soon. 
Next time you're around the pro shop, 
hit a few with a Wilson X-31. 
You're probably a lot better golfer than 
you think you are. 


Wilson X31 Clubs 


For shots that get up faster and go farther. 


X-31 Radius Sole with beveled leading = 
Note extra weight below center line of ball. 


X-31 Contoured Sole 
takes small, narrow divot. 


The most important real estate development of them all. 


People. 

Here already, or on their way. 

Growing families, outgrowing the place they live, going 
oF Mal-\ Malle lalerelgarelere Musto) a iarem Con (ale) tal-im col) 7a 

Only life gives meaning to land. 

And a house is not a home until there are people in it. 
Nobody knows this better than Baird & Warner in 
Chicago, because nobody is involved in more residential 
real estate transactions. From apartments on the lakefro 
to condominiums in the suburbs, six-flats in town to six 

bedrooms in the country. 
All our rooms have a view. 
Of happiness ever after. 


aird & Warner + 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 60603 (312) 236-1855 * Sales * Finance * Management * Development « Insurance 








Finally, other airlines 

admit there is more to 

flying first class than a 

meal and a movie. 

lve offered more for years. 
The Red Baron 


My first-class Senator Service was 
voted by American travel agents as 
best across the Atlantic. It starts 
even before you get off the ground. 
At my brand-new terminal at JFK 

in New York you check in at special 
Senator Service counters, then 
you are whisked in a private eleva- 
tor up to the spacious, uncrowded 
Senator Lounge, with a well- 
stocked bar and an art gallery. 
There even are conference rooms 
for a business meeting right at 

the airport, if you need a last-minute 
predeparture get-together with 
your business associates. And in 
Germany you enjoy an equally 
magnificent Senator Lounge. 


Aboard a Lufthansa jet, sitting in 
the first-class seats is like sitting in 
a diplomat's limousine. There is 

a little soft footstool for your feet so 
you can take off your shoes and 
wiggle your toes in wooly slippers 
my lovely stewardess gives you. 
And you can stroll around my 
spacious 747, go up the spiral 
staircase to the lounge, have a 
drink at the bar, choose a bonbon 
from the box that’s always there. 
(You ever try German marzipan? 
Oh boy.) 


Did | mention the food? A menu 


©) Lufthansa 
German Airlines 


like you get only in a fine Continen- 
tal restaurant, with a tremendous 
choice of appetizers and seven 
entrées, hors d'oeuvres, desserts, 
wines, cocktails, champagne, 
beer (westbound, it’s on draft), 
soft drinks, all served in crystal 
and china on linen. And cheeses 
and pumpernickel and Continental 
chocolates. 


And a movie to watch (or ignore), 
five different stereo music channels 
to listen to ($2.50 for the ear- 
phones), and big windows to see 
out of. And a friendly bunch of 
stewards and stewardesses who 
will talk to you about their favorite 
restaurant in Cologne and their 
favorite ski slope at Innsbruck. 


| have gone on too long, but! can- 
not stop talking about my Lufthansa 
Senator Service. Lufthansa flies 

to over 100 places in over 66 
countries. Next time you fly, fly 
Lufthansa, the airline that knows 
what the other ones have just 
found out. 


And you can charge any Lufthansa 
trip through Diners Club or 
American Express. 


For reservations call your travel 
agent or Lufthansa. 


Bie |B 
sr 


Mucho 
Kg 





Can life 
begin at 402 
Back in the days when the 

blues were young and a long 
distance call was a shout, a 
great ungainly pen was 
America’s best seller. Big Red, 
the Parker Duofold, was king 
for a decade. Suddenly, in a 
cloud of nostalgia, he’s back. 
Sure, he now writes with a 
soft tip or a ball point. Comes 
with either pocket clip or 
ribbon. Fills and refills by 
cartridge in four vivid colors. 
But he’s unmistakably Big Red. 
A great one then. A great gift 
idea now at only $5. Who 
says they never come back! 


$ PARKER 


World’s most wanted pens 


© 072 Tre Pamnce Pew Com PANY, 
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Cain Did It 


Sir / After reading your Essay “Psychology of 
Murder” [April 24], I am forced to say that 
phrases like “Violence is as American as cher- 
ry pie” and “sick society”—mouthed and re- 
mouthed incessantly for shock effect—offend 
my passion for scientific accuracy. 

To impute collective responsibility when 
only one or a few individuals are involved is 
not only inaccurate but quite unfair, and it 
serves only to encourage crime. Crime is com- 
mitted by those who do it or have it done, and 
not by the body of society, which is on the 
whole law-abiding. 

If we are to halt crime, we have to stop 
blurring the distinction between Cain and Abel. 
It was Cain who killed his brother. 

NANCY CATHERINE MOORE 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sir / You seem to think that all you have to 
do is disarm the citizen and your problems are 
ended. It sounds so simple and easy. But just 
try it. Most of the firearms in the U.S. today 
are owned by hard-working average American 
people who enjoy hunting and target sport- 
shooting. I myself have three rifles, one shot- 
gun and two automatic pistols. The availability 
of these firearms to me is not a stimulus to mur- 
der as you suggest. 

DON NOURY 

Southington, Conn 


Sir / Since man cannot create life at will or 
spontaneously, he is in awe of his power to de- 
Stroy it. This may be the reason for his fas- 
cination with murder. But I doubt that just 
acknowledging an unhealthy fascination with 
murder will change man’s impulses to destroy 
life 

JUDY ODDENINO 

Falls Church, Va 


Sir / An action becomes violent when selfish 
concern for a particular goal overrides consid- 
eration for others 

Our cultural emphasis on self-reliant in- 
dividualism has augmented our instinctive self- 
concern, and our cultural emphasis on win- 
ning and competing has helped produce a 
society unresponsive to the needs of others, 
which in turn makes it more necessary to be self- 
concerned to survive. 

MARILYN KRAMER 

Wausau, Wis 


Sir / Virginia Adams failed to analyze the most 
bloody and murderous of all: the females who 
kill their young by abortion. 

The reasoning for murder is simple. In 
the dim but not so distant past, it was thought 
that a human being had the right to be loved be- 
cause he existed. More recently he is granted 
the right to exist only if he is loved before- 
hand. 

Why do we complain of an imperson- 
al Military-Industrial-Complex-for-Murder 
when we demand government-paid abortion on 
request? 

HENRY V. SATTLER, PH.D. 

Scranton, Pa 


Outrage over Taxes 


Sir / As one of the Middle American taxpay- 
ers near revolt [April 24], I can assure you 
that my primary concern is not the loopholes 
in the income tax law. My outrage is over the 
fantastic and ever-increasing demands of the 
Federal Government for more and more tax 
dollars. The Congress continues to spend as 
though there were no bottom to the taxpayer's 
pocket. 

My view as a Middle American taxpayer 


History’ 
Mystery 


The origin of distilled whisky 
is as lost in history as is the 
origin of the wheel. There are 
legends and tales and even a 
number of archaeological find- 
ings that we can examine. 

But nothing conclusive to 
prove who first put grain 
through the complicated proc- 
ess which yields the magic 
liquid that is the mark of civil- 
ized people everywhere. 

Though it's well over two- 
hundred years old we do know 
the history of one of the great 
names in distilling. Justerini & 
Brooks was in business three 
decades before the American 
Revolution. 

They were already more than 
a hundred years old and a tra- 
dition with Europe's reigning 
monarchs when Charles 
Dickens began patronizing the 
firm in the 1860's. 

And today, after another 
hundred years have gone by 
J &B produces one of the most 
respected beverages in the 
world —J & B Rare Scotch. 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1972 Paddington Corp. N.Y. 
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Chicago, 


we've promoted Mac! 


CLICK, CLICK- 
HOORAY / 


Now Mac is LaSalle’s 
almost full-service 
money machine. 


For a year now, Mac has been telling us that any- 
thing we could do, he could do better. ‘Yes, I can,”’ 
he said. 

So we gave him some shiny new buttons, moved 
him from the Adams Street Arcade to just inside 
the LaSalle Street entrance of the LaSalle Bank 
Building—and he’s ready now to perform up to 11 
transactions for every holder of LaSalle’s new Bank 
Key Card. 

Mac can help you make cash withdrawals, de- 
posit or transfer money, and make payments to the 
bank. Mac can do 95% of all the things you want 
to have done at the bank. Best of all, he’s tireless. 
Mac stands 24 hours a day, through snow and hail, 
rain and gale—to help you bank during rush hours 
and after hours—even on weekends. 

Use the handy coupon to apply for your new 
LaSalle Bank Key Card. All holders of our previous 
Key Card will automatically be sent a new card so 
that they can enjoy all of Mac’s new services. 

Mac I, at Banking Headquarters, 135 South 
LaSalle St., and Mae II, at our Walk-in, Drive-in 
Facility at 335 West Jackson are happy to serve you. 


LaSalle Bank @p 


The check guarantee card that unlocks all the 
services of “Mac” the friendly money machine 


xy Card 






We find only one problem with our marvelous 
machines. They were hoping for titles. Both men- 
tioned Assistant Vice President. We told them if they 
got any fan mail (the best letter postmarked before 
midnight June 30, 1972, receives a LaSalle Savings 
Account with $25 in it, or $25 added to your present 
LaSalle savings), we’d consider their request. Their 
buttons lit up at the prospect. 

Do write. And do send in the coupon below .. . 


today! 
‘ A 
& LaSalle 4 
...the bank on the move 


LaSalle National Bank, LaSalle Bank Building, 135 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690. Phone 443-2500 
Jackson-Wacker Walk-in, Drive-in Facility at 335 W. Jackson Bivd_, 
Phone 443-2880 » Member F.D.1.C 


peeesssessess CLIP COUPON TODAY sseaeeeeeees4y 
ts 

LaSalle National Bank, LaSalle Bank Building, 

135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690 


Please send me a new LaSalle Bank Key Card ap- 
plication, and the booklet that tells all about Mac, 
LaSalle’s ALMOST FULL-SERVICE MONEY MA.- 
CHINE. 


And congratulations to you for promoting Mac. 


CY. t—‘“( eC CdD E- ZIP 
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n't make a fine cigar. 
takes to make that 
yar'can be a pretty fair gauge of 
ality: The rare, aged tobaccos used. 
e slower, cigar-by-cigar methods vs. 
mass production. 
Cut open any Bering priced 15¢ 
and up and see for yourself. 
No machine-chopped scrap tobacco. 
We use aged natural leatul filler. No 
machine-made sheets of reconstituted 
tobacco or paper headstrips. 
We use natural leaf binder instead. 
And natural leaf wrapper, too. 
Rare leaf, chosen for aroma and 
color: natural, “green” Candela or 
dark Maduro wrappers. 
So when you take the “wraps” off 
any Bering cigar that sells for 15¢ 
and up, you'll find we give you 
the finest cigar-making to go with 
the finest cigar “makings” inside. 












LETTERS 


is that I would prefer to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment spend less, a lot less, rather than worry 
about the loopholes. 

PAUL R. GRAVES 

South Burlington, Vt 


Sir / So John Connally was outraged over the 
way taxpayers were cheating the Government 
Bully for him! I am outraged too! I suggest 
that all persons who are called in for auditing 
take their cases to the tax courts. If a couple 
of million cases bog down in the courts, they 
will never be straightened out 

RAY LUKACS 

Cleveland 


Sir / 1 am puzzled by the gross inconsistency 
of Senators running about the country and bay- 
ing about tax reform 

Why don't they stay in Congress where 
they belong and do something about it? 

R.D. MAHAPPEY 

Missoula, Mont 


A Worried Look 


Sir / The cover photo by David Burnett [April 
17] of the ARVN soldier peering worriedly 
from under his camouflaged helmet epitomizes 
so much of the mess that is Viet Nam today 
Protected for the moment by a U.S. steel helmet 
and a U.S. flak jacket, he is still apprehensive 
about the future. We've put food in his mouth, 
clothes on his back, weapons in his hands, but 
we have not put fire in his belly, He has to do 
that for himself. 

Until the people of South Viet Nam find 
some national pride, we are only messing about 
on the pretext of doing good 

ROBERT HARKER 

Northbrook, III 


Sir / Having spent Tes "68 in beautiful down- 
town Danang, dodging rockets and participat- 
ing in a limited, unpopular war full of restric- 
tions and contradictions, I, too, returned home 


ae) 
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4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
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MORE 
TRAVEL BARGAINS 
FROM TWA. 








AIRFARE. HOTEL. CAR. 


$167 


(ROUND TRIP FROM CHICAGE 









Price includes airfare, 4 nights in Holiday Inns, double 
occupancy, tax included, and car rental for 4 days with 
unlimited mileage 


(ROUND TRIP FROM CHICAGO) 















Includes continental breakfast, hotel, transfers, 
sightseeing, local hostess service, tips and taxes. Based on 
14/21 day GIT airfare for a minimum of 15 people, anyone 
eligible; we put the group together and set the departure 
dates. Price based on double occupancy. 


PARIS /GENEVA / ROME 
MADRID / LONDON. 
AIRFARE. HOTELS. 22 DAYS. 


$669 


(ROUND TRIP FROM CHICAGO) 






















LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
AIRFARE. HOTEL. CAR. 


$235 





(ROUND TRIP FROM CHICAGO) 













For $235 per person, we'll fly you round trip (tax included) 
to California, give you a Hertz car for 6 days with unlimited 
mileage, and 4 nights in Holiday Inns, double occupancy 
And for an additional $10.80 in airfare you can also stop off in 
Las Vegas. This package is based on TWA's new tour basing 
fare which has minimum stay and departure time restric 
tions. Check with TWA or your travel agent to see how it can 
fit into your travel plans. 






Includes continental breakfast, hotel, transfers, 
sightseeing, local hostess service, tips and taxes. Based on 
14/21 day GIT airfare for a minimum of 15 people, anyone 
eligible; we put the group together and set the departure 
dates, Price based on double occupancy. 


LONDON / PARIS / ROME. 





























AIRFARE. HOTELS. tw 
' ' 

15 DAYS. 1 128 So. State Street ' 
| Chicago, Illinois 60603 H 

i ' 

; | am interested in - i 

| the following package ' 

{ Please contact me } 

| Name ' 

(ROUND TRIP FROM CHICAGO) ' ’ 

A ' 

Fully escorted from London. Superior and first-class j Address ‘ 
hotels, transfers, most meals, sightseeing in all cities, tips and H : 
taxes, Based on 14/21 day GIT airfare for a minimum of | Telephone ' 
15 people, anyone eligible; we put the group together and set { H 
the departure dates. Price based on double occupancy. | My Travel ee: 140! 


“Getawey a 2 erven mart owned enctumvety by TWA 


For more information call your travel agent or TWA 


TWAss GETAWAY PROGRAM FOR 19772. 
MORE VACATION FOR YOUR MONEY. 





100% Biended Scotch Whisky. 80-86 proof. House of Stuart, New York, New York. 


The House - Somer 
challeng 
The House b Chivas 


Word is out that people in the privacy of their 
homes are pouring an inexpensive scotch into fancy 
scotch bottles. And they're getting away with it. 

Nell, Chivas Regal and Johnnie Walker and J&B, 
we thought youd like to know the other scotch 
is probably us. House of Stuart. 

House of Stuart Scotch is blended on the shores 
of Loch Lomond —and you can't be more Scotch 
than that. But it's shipped here in bulk and bottled 
here. So it costs much less than the bottled-in- 
Scotland scotches it tastes just as good as. 

So, expensive scotch distillers, if one day in 
Scotland you run out of scotch to pour in your 
bottles, just ring our distillery down the road and 
we'll gladly send over some of ours. And no one 
will be the wiser. 


HOUSE OF STUART 











WHO NEEDS 
TWO MILLION 
DOLLARS? 








SIGN 
HERE. 


"| 


Pioneer Trust and Savings Bank 
Ww 4000 W. North Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60639 


We'd like to talk to you about borrowing two million dollars 
or more for the progress and expansion of our business. 


Firm Name 
Address 
Telephone = 


Name __ 





rm cm ee es ers me a ee 
| 


WE CAN'T AFFORD RED TAPE. 


Pioneer Trust 
a | . 
& Savings Bank 4000 West North Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60639 Phone (312) 772-8600 Member FDIC 





A PLANTERS PUNCH 
WITHOUT DARK JAMAICAN RUM IS 
IMITATION PLANTERS PUNCH. 


Jamaican plantation owners created the original planters 
punch nearly a century ago. They needed a drink they 
could enjoy all through a steaming plantation workday, 
and into the night. A drink that could quench a tropical 
thirst. Their authentic recipe called for Myers’s Rum. 







Punch Rum. 
And here it is, the old plantation recipe with 
Myers’s, the true Jamaican rum: 





3 oz. of orange juice 

1 tsp. superfine sugar 

juice of half a lime or lemon 
dash of Grenadine 

1% oz. Myers’s Rum 

Shake well with ice, strain 
into glass filled with ice. 

If desired garnish witha 
slice of lemon or lime, orange 
and a cherry. 


MYERS'S RUM _ 


The true Jamaican Rum. 














MYERS'S RUM, 84 PROOF. 
FOR FREE RECIPE BOOKLET WRITE: PARK AVENUE IMPORTS, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 10022 









OUR HOTELS ARE 
WHal YOU mean BY 
NeW YORK. 


@ Over 5,000 rooms, with one 
for every budget 

@ Singles available at the 
Commodore from $17.00 






@ Inthe heart of Corporate 
Country 







@ Mid-Manhattan’s fabulous 
East Side 






800-221-2690 800-522-6449 






340-2776 


In New York City (local call) 
BARCLAY HOTEL 


Just off Park Avenue at 48th Street 


BILTMORE HOTEL isl 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Madison Avenue at 45th St 


COMMODORE HOTEL 


ee rae _Park Avenue at 42nd Street y 
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disillusioned. But, like many G.1.s, I felt the 
North’s aggression, overt or covert, was as im- 
portant to stop as the aggression we faced from 
North Korea, Japan and Germany 

Now another North Vietnamese offensive 
is on. This time, however, Nixon has called 
the enemy’s bluff by supporting the ARVN 
with airpower and finally carrying the war back 
to the targets that count in the North 

K.N. BROWN JR. 

Belleville, 11) 


Sir / Now for the first time I am hoping for a 
North Vietnamese victory. Something must be 
done to end the war, and the long sought an- 
swer may have arrived, Who knows? We might 
even lose Richard Nixon in the deal 

WALTER SGALITZER 

Bellingham, Wash 


Responsible Remark 


Sir / A remark that disparages the Italian peo- 
ple is attributed to an unidentified “senior Rand 
Corporation analyst [April 17].” Let me as- 
sure you that if such a statement was indeed 
made by a member of the Rand staff, he was 
not reflecting a corporate viewpoint 

We at Rand deplore such an irresponsible, 
reprehensible remark. 

DONALD B. RICE 

President 

The Rand Corporation 

Santa Monica, Calif 


The Cost of Toast 


Sir / After reading your article “The Sprouting 
Farm Issue” [April 24], | am amazed. If it 
took eleven hours of farm labor to produce a 
bushel of wheat, your morning toast would be 
at a price that would make you appreciate it 
JERRY J. CLARK 
Mayville, Wis. 


® Time should have said that eleven hours 
of work can produce 100 bushels of wheat 


Sir / Your article lamenting “giantism™ on the 
farm is a non sequitur. I am waiting for you to 
advocate the efficient manufacture of quality 
automobiles in small corner garages 

W.C. FOXLEY 

Omaha 


Ridiculous Implication 


Sir/ Your piece entitled “Dirty Harry” 
(May 1] was misleading and unfair. Perhaps 
this was because TIME magazine was not pres- 
ent, and because it therefore missed the flavor 
and intent of the verbal exchange between re- 
porters and me, my words were taken out of 
context. Those reporters present did not use 
the exchange because they understood that I 
was trying to underscore the ridiculous impli- 
cation of a question and comment from two re- 
porters by responding with an equally ridic- 
ulous and facetious comment. Every reporter 
I have talked with since your publication of 
the story was likewise surprised that TIME 
would print such a distorted picture, which, 
rather than being “colorful,” only serves to in- 
tensify racial polarization 

HARRY S. DENT 

Special Counsel to the President 

The White House 

Washington, D.C 


Awards and Guesses 


Sir / In response to your story on the Nation- 
al Book Awards [April 24], | want to point 
out that, as spokesman for the three judges of 
children’s books, I stated at the press confer- 
ence that we had not been able to reach a unan- 
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budgeting shopper's 
ceric Oo Barone 


Does the high cost of shopping depress you? Cheer up! 
Let the frugal Dutch show you how to get real value for a dollar-on a shopping trip 
that starts with a #7 flight nonstop from Chicago to KLM'’s Surprising Amsterdam. 


Prices these days are enough to 
make you faint. Take a look at the cost 
of clothing, gift items, or even the 
lowly chuck steak. Ouch! 

But the frugal Dutch can almost 
make spending money enjoyable 
again. How? By giving more mileage 
and value for your money. For example: 


1. $460? Between now and June 
1, the cheapest 2-week tour to the Con- 
tinent you can buy from any regularly 
scheduled airline costs $460. For $460,* 
ona reliable KLM tour, you'll be fed 
generously during your nonstop flight 
from Chicago, fussed over by a KLM 
747-Bravo crew—and find a mileage- 
free rental car waiting for you in 
Amsterdam. It’s yours during your 
entire stay in Europe. Or, for the same 
$460* you can have a tour of Amster- 
dam, London and Paris, theater tickets 
in each city and simple guesthouse 
accommodations (without private 
bath) during your tour. Both tours are 
for two weeks. 


Diamonds are a girl’s best 

@ bargain. If you're ever going 
to buy a sparkly little rock, buy it in 
Surprising Amsterdam. Unmounted 
diamonds aren't taxed and cost about 
25 percent less than in New York. You 
will pay U.S. Customs ee = 
duties, but they're 
low: 4% percent 
for stones 









x* 


underahalf . 3 
carat, 6 per- 3 
cent for 3, 


bigger [BN \ A 
diamonds. “# 


A diamond that sells for $1,000 

in New York will cost about $800, duty 
included, when you bring it home 
from Amsterdam. 


3. Low- priced art. From 17th- 
Century Rembrandt to 20th-Century 

Mondriaan, Holland has been spawning 
great artists. Most of the classic master- 





pieces are in Amsterdam's great museums — 
but you can find real bargains in 

original work by contemporary 

Dutch artists. Currently, canvases by 

one well-reviewed young Dutchman 

are selling for $200, his signed and 
numbered lithographs for $25. 


4. Gold, silver and pewter. 
Gold jewelry, 14 and 18 karat, costs 
about 20 percent less than its equiva- 
lent in the United States. Silver is 
another great buy. Particularly famous 
are Dutch speeltjes— little filigree 
figurines that you can sometimes buy 
for just $8. If you fancy pewter, Holland 
is the place. You'll even find pewter 
objects made from 18th-Century molds. 


Last-minute bargain 
@ chart. Some of the best 
bargains can be found on your way 
home, at the Amsterdam Airport tax- 


free shopping center. Study the chart 
and rejoice 





Amsterdam 
Item U.S. Price Airport Price 


Pentax Spotmatic 





Camera $399.50 ’ $222.00 
Arpege Perfume 

(Loz) 27.50 13.85 
Johnnie Walker 

Black Label 

Scotch (quart) 12.50 635 
Sony Tape 

Recorder 219.95 149.00 











6. Free book on shopping. 
Mail the coupon for the absolutely free 
224-page KLM Shopping Guide to 
Holland. Then call your travel agent or 
reliable KLM Royal Dutch Airlines at 
346-4134 and 346-3635. 


ee ees ees eee ee ee 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
P.O. Box 474, Lindenhurst, New York 11757 
| O Please send free Shopping Guide and de- : 


tails on: 
© $460 Car Tours C) $460 Theater Tour | 
of Amsterdam, 
Paris, and London i 
Name 





Address 





| Ciry State : 
| ” | 





= Phone — 





My travel agent zs a \ 
eSOe | 

| 
KLINI | 
ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES _] 


*Includes round-trip economy-class 14-21 day Group Inclusive Tour airfare from Chicago. We will form the group. 
Add $15 each way for weekend departures. Add $63 round trip for departures in June, July, August. 
Hotel and car tour prices are per person, based on double occupancy. 



















Becker's TV 
Evanston 





Bergstrom Electronics 
Park Ridge 


Dual TV Sales 
Chicago 


Harmony ‘tenes TV Appl. 
Waukegan 





cone —e 
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Petti Brothers TV 
Winnetka 





wer 





Village TV Wagn 
Wilmette Round take Beach 


CONFIDENCE MEN! 


These men sell Chrysler Airtemp air conditioners, 
the brand that warrants every part for five full years. 
Put your confidence in Chrysler Airtemp 

and the men who sell them. 








asd ba ved ae neers deecioary Sup. 


Alt Lon a — Cig. 








a 
Peckens Radio & TV 
Roselle 















The “imperial” 
6,500 to 

18,000 BTU's 
Patented 4-way air 
door cools high, wide 
and deep; directs air 
flow throughout the 
room! Only 2334” 
wide. It’s one of your 
Chrysler Airtemp 
confidence man's 
complete selection 

CUMATE ENGINEERED BY ok q & CHRYSLER of room and central 
air conditioners. 


In this world of fair-weather friends, you can count on your Chrysler faite Dealer when things get hot. 








Cooling Equipment Serv. Eck, Inc. George E. Lee Appliance 
Chicago Berwyn Hinsdale 














C.E.T., Inc, 
a Chicago 











Consumer Electric Courtesy oe * roy Co. 
| Chicago Chi 











\ Wen a 
Muir TV Paim Hardware Dave Peck Appliance Ray's Hardware Smithe & Shanahan Tri Par Radio 
Chi Chicago Chicago 





Chicago River Grove hicago Norridge 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT ALL POLK BROS. STORES, COMMUNITY FAMILY 























Landwehrs Home Appl. Marcon TV Serv. & Sales Marv's Refrigeration ‘No. Shore alking Mach. Petti Brothers TV 
Arlington Heights Chicago Arlington Heights Evanston Winnetka 


Highwood Radio 
Highland Park 











All Temp Htg. & Cig. 
Wood Dale 


Benzik Furniture 
Chicago 


Electric Home ry Glendel Ltd. Munch's Supply Co. 
Aurora East Dundee Joliet 




















FIVE YEAR ALL PARTS WARRANTY = . a 
on Room Air Conditioning Products “Elmhurst 


Auriemp Division of Crrysier Corporation, Dayton. Omo, warrants to the first user, that it will provide 
placement part for any part found detective in material and workmanship on the room air cond: 
boner unit identitied on this certificate for a period ot five years trom the date of original installation 





Airtemp's obligation is limited to supplying replacement parts FO B. Dayton, Ono or other desig 


nated source 








This warranty includes the cost of labor for re 
Repaw Stations. The refrigerant cycle & 
connecting tubing 


a 
cludes the compressor, condenser, evaporator and 


erant cycle repairs only when performed in Author 











Thus warranty does not include the cost of labor required to replace or service other parts. or to any 
charges for removal, transportation of reinstatiation of the unit. Protection of this nature, if desired. 
may be obtained by purchasing a service of maintenance contract from an Airtemp dealer 












Strogen Metals, Inc. 
Aurora 






This warranty shall not apply to any room air Conditioner that has been (1) subject to misuse, acci 
dent or negiect or (2) repaired or altered outsde of the Airiemp Authorized Dealer, or Service Center 
$0 43 to atlect adversety its performance and reliability nor (3) 10 any repairs oF servicing required as 
@ result of using paris Not sold or approved by Airtemp Division, Crrysier Corporation 





Ths warranty applies only to units purchased and installed after February 1, 1972 within the conti 


nental lumits of the United States 











Allen's Htg. & Cig. 
Chicago 










asa\ 
ABT TIVE Appliance AEF Appliance Co. Adam Furniture 
Chicago Chicago Chicago 





” 
Alan Radio 


May Enterprises J 
Chicago 


Schererville, Ind 


North Town Refrig. Corp. 
Chicago 























™ 


Factory Motor Parts G. |, TV & Appliances Glaser's Furniture Gore and Kaye 
Chicago Chicago | Chicago Chicago 


Fan 


Distributor TV 
Chicago 





Moeller Brothers 
Chicago 

















Westmont Auto. Parts | Windsor Radio & TV Ability Maytag Wells Radio Southtown Refrigeration B & M Plumbing 
Chicago Chicago LaGrange | Chicago Chicago Chicago 


CENTERS, AND OTHER LEADING CHICAGOLAND DEPARTMENT STORES. 














How to lose a lot of 
ugly corporate fat. 


Go on the National Boulevard Bank diet plan. 
It'll streamline your corporate figure by cutting 
down the time you spend on endless paper- 
work, Like payrolls. Collecting accounts. Pay- 
ing freight bills. Managing pension plans. 

National Boulevard can take over all your 
payroll accounting and preparation. We pre- 
pare checks and give you complete records. 
Checks can be issued direct to your employees 
or deposited in their checking accounts. 

We'll manage your pension and profit shar- 
ing plans. And do an extraordinary job of it. In 
fact, our “core stock” portfolio performance 
generally exceeds that of Standard & Poor's 
index and the Dow Jones averages. We'll col- 
lect your receivables, too—turning them into 
cash faster. Payments are mailed to a private 
lock box at the post office. We make pickups 
several times a day, credit the payments to 

your account, and furnish detailed rec- 

ords. If you're transferring people into 
town, we'll help them find places 





to live. Besides handling mort- 
gages, we'll give advice on living 

conditions, taxes, schools, transportation, 

municipal services. : 

We'll pay your dividends, and act as regis- 
trar or transfer agent for your stock. Also, we're 
an authorized depository for the payment of 
federal taxes—income, corporate, and excise. 
We'll advise you on short term investments 
and lend you working capital. 

That's National Boulevard’s diet plan for 
trimming off corporate fat. 

Get on it. 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO i 


400-410 N. Michigan Ave. Phone 467-4100 Member FDIC 


AFULL 
SERVICE 
BANK 
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imous decision, that the award was going to 
Donald Barthelme’s The Slightly Irregular 
Fire Engine, and that we were not going to 
make our discussion public. 

From this you deduce that “Lore Segal 
. . . filed a solid minority objection.” Wrong 
guess, and two to go. 

LORE SEGAL 

New York City 


Arctic Concerts 


Sir/ We all appreciated hearing the Seattle 
Symphony [April 24], even if its public utter- 
ances were condescending: “Alaskans are the 
most unsophisticated audiences in the world.” 
1 would like to point out that the Arctic Cham- 
ber Orchestra was in most of those places in 
the past two years, playing Bach and Mozart. 
We have given orchestral concerts in 17 dif- 
ferent towns and villages, traveling over 7,000 
miles in a DC-3. Other ensembles from the Uni- 
versity of Alaska have played in villages the Se- 
attle people never heard of. The Seattle Sym- 
phony is welcome back any time, but don’t 
patronize the bush residents. 

GORDON B. WRIGHT 

Conductor 

Arctic Chamber Orchestra 

Fairbanks, Alaska 


No Memos 


Sir / With regard to your article “Questioning 
the Power of the Networks” [April 24], about 
their right to broadcast their own materials, es- 
pecially the news, public affairs and documen- 
lary programming, I suggest that the three net- 
works get together and offer three times $400,- 
000 to the Republican National Committee for 
their upcoming convention, together with an 
apology for having stepped on their toes. 

It is also suggested that this be done 
through proper White House channels and that 
no memos be written! 

VIRGINIA A. BOYE 

Wausau, Wis. 


A Long Season 


Sir / Even many of us who are baseball “nuts” 
will admit that the season is too long, but your 
story [April 24] is really extending it by saying 
that 3.802 games remain even after 86 were 
canceled. 

Unfortunately for many teams, it takes 
two teams to play one game. You'll find that 
the 1972 season will have 1,858 games. And 
that’s still quite a few. 

BERT L. “BUD” CHAMBERS JR. 

Bartlesville, Okla. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
N.Y. 10020 





Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortune, Sports 
ILLUSTRATED and, in conjunction with its sub- 
sidiaries, the International editions of Time. 
Chairman of the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Vice 
Chairman of the Board and Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Roy E. Larsen; President, 
James R. Shepley; Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, James A. Linen; Executive Vice 
Presidents, Bernhard M. Auer, Rhett Austell, 
Arthur W. Keylor; Secretary and Vice President- 
Administration, Charles B. Bear; Vice President- 
Corporate and Public Affairs, Donald M. Wilson; 
Vice Presidents, R. M. Buckley, Richard M. 
Clurman, Otto Fuerbringer, Charles L. Gleason, 
Jr., John L. Hallenbeck, Peter S. Hopkins, Law- 
rence Laybourne, Henry Luce III, Joan D. 
Manley, J. Clarke Mattimore, J. Richard Munro, 
Herbert D. Schutz, Ira R, Slagter, Kelso F. 
Sutton, Arthur H. Thornhill, Jr., Garry Valk, 
Putney Westerfield, Barry Zorthian; Vice 
President-Finance and Treasurer, Richard B. 
McKeough; Assistant Treasurers, J. Winston 
Fowlkes, N. J. Nicholas, Jr.; Comptroller, 
David H. Dolben; Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Comptroller, William E. Bishop; 
Assistant Secretary, P. Peter Sheppe. 
el 
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Photographed in the Highlands outside Dufftown, Scotland, 
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This sen beastie knew the secret 
of Grant’s 8 Scotch before the Grants did. 














In 1885 Major William Grant Today the icy fresh water of 
was looking for a special kind Robbie Dubh’s spring is still part 
of place to build his new Scotch of Grant’s 8 Scotch. It still helps 
distillery, with spring water create the smooth, light, balanced 
clearer and fresher than flavor that’s mellowed to 
anyone else’s. perfection for eight full years. a 
Then someone told him about And Major Grant’s great- hi — 
Robbie Dubh’s spring, in the grandchildren still give this = 
village of Dufftown, where the special blend of Highland and 


rugged Highland cattle grazed. other fine whiskies the kind of 





For years they had it all to personal care and attention that if 

themselves. only a family-owned and family- Grants 
The water was perfect.Sothe operated business can offer. ; 

Major bought the land, moved That’s the secret & B® 

the Highland cattle to a new of Grant’s 8 Scotch. ‘edd Seekch Waly 

pasture of their own and soon And you share it 

was making the best Scotch every time you 

whisky you could buy. open a bottle. 


Grant's. 8 Scotch: share our family secret. 


Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Proof, ©1972 William Grant & Sons, Inc., N.Y. Importers. Bottled in Scotland 





How much do you see when 


Think about it for a moment, then read the 


paragraph below, from THE WORLD OF VAN GOGH. 


Signs of Van Gogh's grief—and his fears—abound in this turbulently emotional work. The sky 
is a deep, angry blue that overpowers the two clouds on the horizon. The foreground is uncer- 
tain—an ill-defined crossroad. A dirt path seen in part in the foreground runs blindly off both 
sides of the canvas; a grass track curves into the wheat field only to disappear at a dead end. 
The wheat itself rises like an angry sea to contend with the stormy sky. Crows flapping over 
the tumult swarm toward the viewer. Even the perspective contributes to this effect; the horizon 
rolls relentlessly forward. In this picture Van Gogh painted what he must have felt—that the 
world was closing in on him and his roads of escape were blocked, with the land rising up and 
the sky glowering down. Created in the artist's deepest anxiety, the painting nevertheless 
reveals Van Gogh's power, his expressive use of color and firm sense of composition. 


Now look at the painting again. 


Do you see more in it this time? Is it more interesting to you? Do you feel the emotional impact 
in a way you didn’t before? Would you be able to interpret the painting for a friend or a 
younger member of your family? Do you think you've learned something not only about this 


work, but about all works of art? 





If your answer to any or all of these questions is yes... if a single paragraph from The World 
of Van Gogh helps you to see more, feel more, know more about art... just imagine what a 
188-page book can do for you. Or books about other masters. 


The World of Van Gogh 


Borrow it for 10 days free as a guest of the 
TiME-LIFE Library of Art 


The World of Van Gogh introduces you to the Time-Lire Library 
of Art~a richly illustrated series that brings right into your home 
the best of 700 years of Western painting and sculpture. With sev- 
eral volumes in print, the Library has been highly praised by critics 
all over the country. Focusing on the work and the world of artists 
such as Michelangelo, Goya or Turner, each volume is a splendid 
gallery, an invaluable reference book and a pleasurable way of 
increasing your appreciation of art. 


160 illustrations, 72 in full color 


Written by Robert Wallace, The World of Van Gogh is 9” x 12”, 
188 pages, with 160 illustrations, many of them full- or double- 
pages. To help you see Van Gogh against the setting of his time 
and his contemporaries, the book also offers profusely illustrated 
chapters on Gauguin and Toulouse-Lautrec, as well as examples 


of the work of Cézanne, Degas, Renoir, Monet and others. For all 
its luxurious features, the book costs only $5.95 ($6.25 in Canada) 
plus shipping and handling. With it, you receive free a specially 
written 3,500-word essay on art history... plus a large, full-color 
chronology chart which lists 368 major Western artists. 


Browse before you buy 


Borrow The World of Van Gogh for 10 days free. If it doesn’t 
make you want to own it, send it back. If you keep it, you pay 
just $5.95 ($6.25 in Canada)... and we will then send you other 
volumes in the Lisrary or Art at the rate of one every other 
month, on the same free examination terms. 

There is absolutely no obligation. Use the postpaid order 
card, or write to Time-Lire Booxs, Dept. 4401, Time & Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 





you look at this painting? 


i Vincent Van Gogh Foundation, Amsterdam 





Painted all through his lifetime, 
Van Gogh’s many self-portraits 
provide an illuminating 
chronicle not only of his artistic, 
but his psychic evolution 
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BOOKS 


Actual book size: 9” x 12”. 
Illustrated slipcase, 

hard covers, 188 pages 

160 illustrations, 

72 in full color. 








Fresh, premium-quality fruits and 
vegetables, under the new brand 
name Sun Giant,* are marketed by our 
agricultural subsidiary Heggblade- 





























Among the burgeoning applications for Marguleas-Tenneco. We work with 
urethane foam are high-fashion garments, growers in California, Texas, Arizona 
automobile interiors, furniture, bedding, and Mexico: and distribute this 
toys and even landing pads for pole vaulters. blue-ribbon produce to markets 


Made by Tenneco Chemicals, its uses have across the nation. 
more than doubled since 1966 


Tenneco Oil Company's expanding 
mining activities have led us to Death 
a _ Valley, producing colemanite, a vital 
ingredient for the growing fiber glass 
. industry. We're the only domestic 


, 7 producer. 


te, 
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Our Tennessee Gas 
Transmission “Blue Water 
Project” has again extended 
our natural gas pipeline 
system in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Result: more gas for our 
15,000-mile pipeline system. 


More drive-power, more 
comfort, more safety protection va 
and more productivity for the am ; : ; j “ 
farmer. Those are the j 7 £44 ‘pep 
advantages of our J! Case ei 
expanded line of big 
farm tractors. 









vr 
Our Newport News Shipbuilding is producing floating 
stations for power plants. These barge-mounted generators 
can be towed wherever needed to help supplement the 
supply of electricity during peak periods or emergencies 


Walker Manufacturing, our 
automotive equipment 
subsidiary, supplies all new 

U.S. car makers and the 

replacement market with a | 
complete line of exhaust : 
systems—plus jacks and filters. 





Imaginative, colorful and inexpensive—that's 

the description for toys, furniture and 

storage containers made from packaging materials 
by our Packaging Corporation of America 








“The most roundly diversified and 
solidly successful multi-market company 


in allof industry.” 


That's what they say about Tenneco. 


A leading business publication 
surveyed 2,300 top U.S. business 
executives. They named Tenneco one of 
“The Ten Best-Managed Companies.” 

Certainly, that's the kind of 
company Tenneco likes to keep. And 
we're in that company because of 
“careful diversification.” 

In just 28 years of business, 
we've grown from the builder and 
operator of the nation's largest natural 
gas pipeline to a corporation with a 
sound mixture of products that touch 
the lives of 200 million Americans. 

We charted our growth with 
logic. From the beginning we made 


the decision to diversify in areas that 
were compatible with our total 
organization. 

Today this pattern is evident 
throughout the fabric of Tenneco. From 
agriculture to land development, from 
chemicals to packaging, from tractors 
to automotive equipment, from gas 
transmission to oil operations, from 
construction machinery to 
shipbuilding 

In short, Tenneco has made 
diversification work. Our revenues have 
increased every single year. Now at 
$2.8 billion—and building. 

Tenneco Inc., Houston, Texas 77001. 


BUILDING BUSINESSES IS OUR BUSINESS 


lenneco 








EVERY HOME 
SHOULD HAVE 
ONE. 


Not just a central air conditioning unit. 
But our best. And that means you now have a 
choice. Both Carrier. 

There’s the new Round One. Best money 
can buy—from Carrier. Or the new C ompact, 
best buy for the money—also from Carrier. 

The unique design of the Round One 
makes it Carrier’s most efficient residential unit. 
It uses the least power to cool an entire house. 
And it’s the quietest, with a new 2-speed system 
that stays in low for normally hot di iys, shifts 
into high for scorchers. 

The Round One now has a new solid state 
control package that constantly monitors every 
critical circuit. If it senses any problem, it 
instantly responds to guard against 
possible damage. 

On the other hand, there’s the Compact. 
It doesn’t have all the Round One’s features— 
yet it cools every bit as well. And a unique 
computer-designed fan assembly keeps it just 
about as quiet. For the money, no other unit 
delivers more value. 

Which is best for your home? 

Only a Carrier Dealer can help you decide. 
To find the one nearest you, look in the Yellow 
Pages. He'll tell you about both. Some Carrier 
Dealers can even give you an estimate of your 
BTU rp a ments right on the phone. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company. 


OR THE OTH 


> 


air conditioning 
























If youre flying 
to London, 

you've already 

paid for Ireland. 


So why not get what you've paid for? 
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(6) AER LINGUS-IRISH 


EANATIC AIRLINES 






»bey, Counry Clare 


In Ireland, even the stones are 
storytellers 

Within the walls of this ancien 
abbey, you'll walk where 16th 
Century friars secluded themselves 


agents of Henry VIII 
Three miles down the road, 


from the 


you Il go back yet another 100 
years. Knappogue Castle, once the 
home of The MacNamara, still 


offers its hospitality to travelers 





You'll be ushered into its great 
hall for an evening of stories, song 
and medieval feasting 
Another short drive on 
uncrowded Irish roads takes you to 
the 17th Century pub, Durty 
Nellie's. Tl 


rollicks with the songs of today, 


ouch it rocks and 


this pub was built in 1620 to slake 
the thirst of the troops stationed 
at nearby Bunratty Castle 

If you're flying to Europe this 
year, you ve already paid fora 


visit fo historic Ireland. That's 





right—your fare to London (or 


Paris, Rome 23 European 
destinations ) entitles you to stop 
in Ireland for not a penny extra in 
air fare. (One exception: this 


does not apply to our special low 





y excursion fares. } 
So why not get what you've paid 
for by flying Aer Lingus-Irish, 
the Irish International Airline 
the airline with more flights 
to Ireland than all other airlines 
comt ined 

Call your travel agent or 
Aer Lingus-Irish at 312-236 






7803 
in Chicago. Don't fly over one of 
the most interesting 


travel barg 





in the world 
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the problem of trash collection? 
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We're part of an interest- for this test. men collect this community's 
ing experiment going onin It holds up to a week's trash faster, at less cost. We're 
Dade County, Florida. trash, can be wheeled easily glad we could help make this 

Maybeyouandyourtown to the curb and back. If acan system work...and hopefully, 
will benefit from it. Perhaps gets knocked over, it won't help America find a better 
soon. spill...because we gave it a way to collect trash. 

It's a new, semi-auto- patented locking lid. USS isa registered trademark 
matic system for collecting The system means fewer 

We’re 


trash...and U.S. Steel 
involved. 





is involved. A key part 
of the system is this 82- 
gallon plastic trash can 
you see here, which 
we developed specially 

















Before you buy an 
air conditioner, Hotpoint suggests 
you take a long look and 
a short listen. 
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Even a short look ata 
Hotpoint Heritage will tell you 
it’s one of the best looking air 
conditioners you can buy. You'll 
be proud to have it in any room. 

And Hotpoint Heritage is 
quieter than a lot of other air 
conditioners. We've engineered 
it to give you cool comfort and 
keep quiet about it. 

There's a Heritage to fit your 
cooling needs for most any room 
size. You can get them in 
capacities from 8,500 to 24,000 
BTU. And they all have 3 fan 
speeds, an 8 position thermostat 
and a flip-out filter which may 
be vacuumed or washed clean. 





Heritage air conditioners are 


onlya part ola complete line of 
room air conditioners made by 
Hotpoint. 

And, like every other Hotpoint 
appliance—washers and dryers, 


ranges, dishwashers, compactor: 


disposers, refrigerators and 
freezers—they are built for a life 
of dependable performance. 
And Hotpoint doesn’t love you 
when you buy an appliance and 
leave you when it comes to 
service. Should anything keep a 
Hotpoint appliance from doing 
its job, a telephone call will 
bi ing a Hotpoint factory trained 
serviceman to your door. And 
that’s a promise. 


Hotpoint. 
ustomer care. 
Everywhere. 


Fast, dependable service. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The Welcome 
(Wrestling) Mat 


There was a time in American life 
when a city bloomed with pride to host 
a national political convention. The 
1968 debacle in Chicago changed all 
that. San Diego never wanted the Re- 
publicans this year in the first place. At 
the news last week that the G.O.P., 
faced with myriad logistical problems 
and the taint of the ITT brouhaha, was 
joining the Democrats in Miami Beach 
this summer, San Diego's mayor, po- 
lice chief and a number of other city no- 
tables happily gathered “to toast the 
convention out of town.” 

Miami Beach—an island that can 
easily be closed off against mischief 
—thus becomes the first city since Chi- 
cago in 1952 to play host to both party 
conventions, The city is not exactly ec- 
static over the honor. Only some vestige 
of civic duty (and whiff of profit) carried 
the motion in the city council by a scant 
4-3 vote to invite the Republicans. The 
loyal opposition included the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Community Re- 
lations Board, who fear a seven-week 
encampment of antiwar protesters 
spanning the time from the Democratic 
opening on July 10 to the scheduled Re- 
publican closing on Aug. 24. 

Easily the most splenetic protest 
was voiced by Miami's Police Benevo- 
lent Association. In an extraordinary 
telegram, the association warned the 
Miami Beach Tourist Development Au- 
thority (which had promoted the Re- 
publican invitation): “You are now put 
on notice that civil action suits will be 
filed against your organization and indi- 
vidual members of the executive board 
on behalf of each and every Miami po- 
lice officer and Miami citizen that is 
killed, injured or indicted as a result of 
the Republican National Convention 
and Democratic National Convention.” 


Night Encounter 


It was 9 p.m., and night shrouded the 
Southern California coast. There was no 
sound but the rush of the surf as 80 
Camp Pendleton Marines, their faces 
blackened, huddled in the brush in night 
ambush position. They kept their weap- 
ons at the ready in preparation for a 
night assault by “aggressors’—fellow 
Marines engaged in landing exercises. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken 
by deep grunts as silhouettes appeared 
scaling a nearby fence. The silhouettes 
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advanced, and so did the Marines, blast- 
ing away with blanks. Finally a Spanish- 
speaking sergeant understood the 
frightened shouts and curses of the am- 
bushed platoon. In fact, it was a band 
of Mexican migrant workers trying to 
enter the country illegally for the har- 
vest season. They had made their way 
close to 80 miles north of the border. 

The Marines turned the 20 terrified 
men over to the border patrol, which 
shipped them back to Mexico. Noting 
that 2,261 such immigrants were picked 
up in a recent week, one border patrol- 
man commented: “If those guys tell 
their buddies about their experiences, 
we may see a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of illegal aliens for a few days.” 


° 
Regulating the Dream... 

“A chicken in every pot and a car in 
every garage” once signaled the world- 
ly limits of the American dream. Now 
many US. families can hardly function 
without at least two cars, and so overful- 
filled is the dream that at least one com- 
munity has found it necessary to regu- 
late it. To ease the four-wheel clutter in 
the streets, the Cincinnati suburb of 
Green Township now requires all new 
houses to be built with two-car garages. 


... And Paying for It 


Such upward mobility comes high. 
In a study released last week, the Gov- 
ernment estimates that the average 
American motorist will spend $13.,- 
552.95 to operate his 1972 car over the 
next ten years and/or 100,000 miles. 
That assumes he buys a standard-size 
sedan for about $4,400. Where does all 
the money go? It includes gas ($2,787), 
maintenance ($2,147), insurance ($1,- 
350), parking and tolls ($1,800) and 
taxes ($1,319). And that does not in- 
clude the average eleven new tires an 
owner is likely to buy on what the report 
calls a car’s “100,000-mile, ten-year trip 
from the assembly line to the junkyard.” 


Stone Soul Wonder 


Black families quail in terror as Ro- 
dent, the dread giant rat, stalks the 
streets of the ghetto. No one seems to 
be a match for the evil Rodent; the ghet- 
to dwellers are condemned to die an ag- 
onizing, verminous death. But wait! 
Look, up in the sky! It’s a bird! It’s a 
plane! It's... Black Man!!! 

So you better hat up, Rodent, be- 
cause it looks like Black Man is here to 
stay. Thanks to Tom Floyd, a Gary, 
Ind., commercial artist, young blacks 
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MIAMI BEACH CONVENTION HALL 
Not exactly ecstatic. 


can look up to an authentic soul hero. 
The first edition of Black Man Comics 
will shortly hit the newsstands with a 
very soulful twist on the requisite in- 
troductory issue: like Superman, Bat- 
man and Captain Marvel, Black Man 
is born of the transformation of a clean- 
cut young man into a creature possessed 
of superhuman powers. 

In this case, the power is conferred 
by Scientist P.T. Jones (read: George 
Washington Carver) on a young black 
student-athlete named Steve Thomas 
with peanuts soaked in the mysterious 
chemical X. Wearing a slave-chain me- 
dallion, a cloth suit with the curse of 
Nat Turner upon it, and special boots 
that will enable him to fly by “lifting 
yourself by your own bootstraps,” Black 
Man, the Soul Wonder of the World, 
sets out to “rid the universe of poverty, 
crime and racial bigotry.” His arch en- 
emies are Rodent, who breeds on filth 
and spreads disease; Riot, an immense 
black gone mad with the craving for de- 
struction; and Narcotics, a heinous fig- 
ure with hypodermic needles in place 
of fingers. 

Floyd came by the idea because he 
saw the need to give black children their 
own hero to supplant those of his boy- 
hood. As he puts it: “I got turned off of 
Tarzan because he was white and was 
always swinging out of trees and beat- 
ing up black natives.” 


W 


THE WAR 





How the President Sees His Options 


HE USS. was rapidly assembling one 

of history’s most powerful naval ar- 
madas in the Gulf of Tonkin. It was 
shipping M-48 tanks into Danang, land- 
ing tank-destroying, guided-missile heli- 
copters from West Germany, reopening 
a bomber base in Thailand. Fresh fight- 
er-bombers winged into the theater, 
bringing to 1,000 the number of US. 
planes poised to strike North Viet Nam 
The gathering force had been ordered 
into place by a US. President who 
seemed determined either to blunt the 
Communist offensive that threatened to 
overpower such key South Vietnamese 
cities as Hué and Kontum, or to punish 


aged the US. to reopen the suspended 
Paris peace talks. President Nixon had 
expressed “the firm expectation that 
productive talks leading to rapid prog- 
ress will follow.” Arriving in Paris, Ha- 
noi’s top negotiator, Le Duc Tho, an- 
nounced encouragingly that “we do not, 
in any way, want to impose a Commu- 
nist regime in South Viet Nam.” He met 
with Kissinger, who had once more 
slipped secretly into Paris. But after a 
few meetings, public and private, the 
U.S. and South Viet Nam again broke 
off the negotiations, claiming “a lack of 
progress in every available channel.” 
Washington was deeply disappoint- 





DECK OF CARRIER “CONSTELLATION” OFF SOUTH VIET NAM 
The need was negotiation, the prospect bloodshed. 


the North Vietnamese for succeeding. 

Even as the buildup proceeded 
apace, a relative lull descended on the 
fighting, and there was muted optimism 
that the Communists might not after all 
succeed in taking Hué. But that would 
probably only mean a strike elsewhere. 
The prospect remained for more blood- 
shed in a war in which more deaths 
seemed pointless—and it cried out for 
negotiation. Yet, as so often in this ag- 
onizing conflict, there would obviously 
be no bargaining until the latest phase 
of escalation was felt on the battlefield. 
A tantalizing hope of a diplomatic 
breakthrough that might have avoided 
the showdown had flamed briefly, then 
flickered out. 

The brief moment of optimism 
arose when Moscow, through Presiden- 
tial Aide Henry Kissinger, had encour- 
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ed. Said a State Department spokes- 
man: “We are exceptionally frustrated.” 
There was a feeling that Soviet Party 
Boss Leonid Brezhnev had misled Kis- 
singer by exaggerating Hanoi's willing- 
ness to negotiate. “It was deception,” 
snapped a senior US. official. Brezh- 
nev’s motive may have been to embar- 
rass the U.S. before Nixon's visit to 
Moscow by making it look as though 
the new Communist offensive had pres- 
sured Nixon into suing for peace. Wash- 
ington, on the other hand, had thought 
that the North's military gains had giv- 
en Hanoi a new incentive to bargain 
Actually, any likelihood of Commu- 
nist concessions was dimmed by the 
very success of the massive new attacks 
and the resulting panic among some 
South Vietnamese units (see THe 
Worvp). Hanoi doubtless was stalling 


until it could perceive the outcome at 
Hué and Kontum, where Communist 
victories could demoralize the South's 
military and civil authority and perhaps 
achieve the goal of toppling the Saigon 
government of President Nguyen Van 
Thieu. Thus Hanoi stuck to its past bar- 
gaining positions in Paris. The US., 
while proclaiming flexibility on its ne- 
goliating points, remained firmly be- 
hind Thieu. Said Kissinger: “The only 
thing we have refused to do is to end 
the war by imposing a Communist gov- 
ernment on South Viet Nam.” 

Impasse. The diplomatic impasse 
still centered upon the Communist in- 
sistence that Thieu’s government must 
be replaced by a broader, but undetailed 
“government of national concord,” 
while the U.S. continues to equate Thieu 
with the principle of elective govern- 
ment in South Viet Nam. So far Hanoi 
has shown no interest in the one con- 
cession on the Thieu government 
—Thieu’s offer to resign one month be- 
fore the holding of an election in which 
the National Liberation Front could 
help supervise the electoral machinery 
and also campaign for office. The Com- 
munists demand that creation of a 
broad-based government, including rep- 
resentatives of the N.L.F., precede any 
election. 

The U.S. has also offered a military- 
only package: a fixed and early date for 
withdrawal of all U.S. ground forces in 
exchange for a cease-fire and the re- 
turn of all prisoners. The political set- 
tlement would then be left either to fur- 
ther negotiations or to whatever the 
Vietnamese factions can work out 
among themselves. Hanoi has spurned 
that, presumably on the theory that Nix- 
on is committed to getting all U.S. 
troops out anyway and that Hanoi can 
achieve its goals only through continued 
military pressure on the South. 

The grim mood in Washington thus 
centered upon the military options open 
to the President. For a leader bent on 
pulling out his forces, Nixon was still 
talking pugnaciously. At a political out- 
ing on Treasury Secretary John Con- 
nally’s Texas ranch (see page 15), Nixon 
warned: “The North Vietnamese are 
taking a very great risk if they contin- 
ue their offensive in the South.” There 
seemed little doubt that the offensive 
would continue and that the military 
choices up to Nixon are limited—and 
dangerous. Among them: 

> Resuming massive bombing of 
North Viet Nam, including military in- 
stallations and supplies near Hanoi and 
Haiphong. The permissible targets 
could conceivably be expanded to al- 
most any kind of large building and any- 
thing that moves. Less likely targets 
would be railroad lines carrying sup- 
plies out of China 
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> Blockading the ports of Hai- 
phong and other entry points for sea- 
borne munitions and supplies. This 
could be done by massing U.S. ships as 
well as by mining the waters. It would 
risk direct conflict with Soviet and Chi- 
nese vessels. 

> Supplying the landing ships for a 
diversionary hit-and-run strike into 
North Viet Nam by South Vietnamese 
troops. This would have to be at a coast- 
al target like Dong Hoi, just north of 
the Demilitarized Zone. It could bol- 
ster ARVN morale and draw some NVA 
troops back North. But it would require 
some 10,000 troops and the South can- 
nol readily spare that number. A sim- 


ilar raid could be conducted by ARVN 
paratroopers, but they hold key defen- 
sive positions in the South. 

> Encouraging the South Vietnam- 
ese to counterattack near Hué, hoping 
to encircle the NVA forces threatening 
that capital. But this would require a 
swift turnabout by South Vietnamese 
troops in the area and before that could 
happen, the Communists seem likely to 
strike—or melt away. 

Nixon has ruled out most of the oth- 
er military possibilities, including the re- 
entry into combat of U.S. troops and 
the use of nuclear weapons. 

As Kissinger and Nixon weighed the 
situation on the presidential yacht Se- 





THE NATION 


quoia on the Potomac. and the Kissin- 
ger-chaired Washington Special Action 
Group met repeatedly to organize op- 
tions, the President once again seemed 
cornered, angry—and unpredictable 
His Vietnamization policy. his desire 
for a Moscow summit mecting. even his 
re-election, all seemed threatened by the 
Communist military drive. The U.S. em- 
phasized its willingness to return to the 
negotiating table at any time. But the 
odds seemed to be that nothing much 
would happen there until the present 
phase of the North Vietnamese inva- 
sion had run its course—and both sides 
stood back from the ruins to reassess 
their positions in view of the outcome. 


TIME ESSAY 


Why Be Afraid of Americans? 


Sa new and potentially climactic cri- 

Sis approaches in the fitful fever of 
Viet Nam, a beleaguered U:S. President 
seems a captive of his repeated asser- 
tions of the past and his personal pas- 
sions of the moment. As he has done so 
often, Richard Nixon spoke again last 
week of how “the position of the Unit- 
ed States as the strongest nation in the 
world” was at stake in Viet Nam. A de- 
feat for the U.S. might be “repeated in 
the Middle East, in Asia and in Europe,” 
he warned. He feared that the world 
might “lose respect” for the office of 
the President and he vowed: “I will not 
let that happen.” 

That is puzzlingly belligerent rhet- 
oric for a leader who is actually with- 
drawing his nation’s troops from a war 
it has not won. By all logic, if so much 
is at stake in Viet Nam, his disengage- 
ment could be considered grossly neg- 
ligent. He ought to be pouring U.S. 
troops into the conflict, rather than pull- 
ing them out of it. This mysterious di- 
chotomy between act and word cannot 
be explained as an attempt to deceive 
the enemy; the Communists watched 
the U.S. troopships leave. coolly ignored 
Nixon’s warnings and attacked more 
massively than ever. The Nixonian rhet- 
oric seems to reveal a misplaced fear 
that the American psyche cannot han- 
dle any tinge of “defeat” or abandon- 
ment of professed “principle” in Viet 
Nam. The President appears to be fight- 
ing the phantom of a mythical constit- 
uency on the American political right. 
a spectre perhaps shaped by his own 
past and never severely examined. 

. 

Yet samplings of U.S. opinion show 
that the public is overwhelmingly wea- 
ry of the war. Even George Wallace 
concedes that he is. Americans want 
their troops back home, the prisoners re- 
leased and the killing stopped. To be 
sure, they do not want to see U:S. forc- 
es humiliated in a panicky flight for the 
beaches or watch Communist troops 
seize immediate control of a Saigon gov- 
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ernment that the U.S. has supported at 
such a high price for so long. But they 
are certainly in the mood for reason- 
able compromise. Moreover, even most 
military men feel frustrated by the fu- 
tility of the conflict, especially the pro- 
longed demonstration of the limits of 
U.S. power in a restrictive situation. 
And they cannot help but be apprehen- 
sive when so much American naval and 
air power is concentrated in a far cor- 
ner of the Pacific, leaving other areas 
weakened. The handful of remaining 
hawks who want to bomb Hanoi into 
dust pose no political threat to the Pres- 
ident. And the Democrats who oppose 
his re-election could only applaud a 
lowering of U.S. sights in Viet Nam; it 
is what they advocate. 

All of the tired talk of fading U.S. 
prestige, of nations falling like domi- 
noes, of a massive Communist-inflicted 
bloodbath, form a self-made trap that 
only exacerbates the very public reac- 
tion that seems to so obsess the Pres- 
ident. It could lead him, in turn, to dras- 
tic measures that would endanger that 
“generation of peace” which Nixon so 
often cites as his prime presidential goal. 

It is time to break out of that trap, 
to take a more detached and longer per- 
spective. If he did so, Nixon could per- 
haps develop and articulate a policy for 
Southeast Asia that fits logically with 
his constructive overtures to China and 
the Soviet Union and his grand design 
for peace. At present, even the most so- 
phisticated young anti-Communist in 
Asia must be totally confused at the 
thought of mighty air and naval arma- 
das massed against an apparently inde- 
pendent little Communist nation while 
the President negotiates cordially with 
the two major Communist powers. 

The abandonment of apocalyptic 
rhetoric might even lead to the realiza- 
tion that the practical negotiating po- 
sitions of Washington and Hanoi are 
not hopelessly different. While Commu- 
nist oratory cannot be taken at face 
value, Hanoi does regard its public pro- 


nouncements seriously. North Viet 
Nam’s Le Duc Tho professes that Ha- 
noi does not demand “a Communist 
takeover” in South Viet Nam as part 
of a settlement, will not attack with- 
drawing U.S. troops and will return the 
P.O.W.s. But he does demand the re- 
moval of South Viet Nam's President 
Nguyen Van Thieu. For its part, the 
U.S. can hardly abandon Thieu in the 
present circumstances. If Hué should 
fall, his position could become academ- 
ic. If Thieu’s troops hold, then he prob- 
ably would remain a strong national 
leader. Thus military events in Viet 
Nam, rather than any action by Wash- 
ington, will probably determine Thieu’s 
fate. This is part of the test of Viet- 
namization, although it is also a prob- 
able script for continued deadlock and 
a prolonged war. 
. 

There is in short a vast difference be- 
tween humiliation and the reality that 
Nixon's oratory only beclouds. His own 
deeds in the realm of constructive ne- 
gotiating offers in fact belie the narrow 
negativism of his public words. 

It will inevitably be difficult for 
Americans to accept the proposition 
that so many of their young men died 
or were maimed without achieving the 
full goals for which three U.S. Presi- 
dents sent them to Viet Nam. But there 
is a sensible, minimum American goal 
in Viet Nam that can yet be achieved: 
the restoration of peace without impos- 
ing any Communist government on 
South Viet Nam. That would not be de- 
feat. Practically, the U.S. can hope for 
little more. 

By shedding his preoccupation with 
false fears of the psychological damage 
that an unhappy end to the Viet Nam 
War might wreak on America, Rich- 
ard Nixon would be free to exercise the 
immense power that every President has 
to influence public reaction in his spe- 
cial preserve of foreign relations. And 
by putting Viet Nam into its proper per- 
spective on the grand scale of global af- 
fairs, the U.S. might well gain rather 
than lose credibility as a world power 
—and grow in moral stature as well. 
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POLITICS 
A Tale of Two Georges 


Halfway from the snows of New 
Hampshire to the sands of Miami 
Beach, the Democratic presidential ac- 
tion is now with the two Georges, Mc- 
Govern and Wallace, who have done far 
better than any of the experts expected 
when the campaigning began (see THe 
Press). From either side, they are erod- 
ing the center occupied by Hubert 
Humphrey. Last week the story was not 
that Humphrey won the primaries in 
Ohio and Indiana—which he did—but 
that in each of these states one of the 
two Georges almost did him in. 

Humphrey remains very much 
alive, however, unlike Edmund Muskie 
of Maine, the most spectacular casualty 
of the crowded campaign. The list of 
dead and wounded grew last week; af- 
ter a disappointing 8% 
showing in Ohio, where he 
had expected to do well 
among more conservative 
Democrats, Washington's 
Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson 
announced that he too 
would retire from cam- 
paigning. Despite an unbe- 
coming retreat on civil 
rights to make capital of the 
busing issue and a last-min- 
ute attack on McGovern’s 
radical-left_ backers, Jack- 
son never succeeded in get- 
ting his name, much less his 
message, across. 

INDIANA. One high point 
of Wallace's characteristi- 
cally helter-skelter cam- 
paign in Indiana was a $25- 
a-plate lunch at the Indian- 
apolis Hilton, which drew, 
among others, Grand Drag- 
on William Chaney of the 
state Ku Klux Klan and 
Frank Thompson, head of a 
local John Birch Society 
chapter, who listed Wal- 
lace’s credentials: “He's 
American, he’s Christian, he’s experi- 
enced.” Humphrey did not start cam- 
paigning in Indiana until seven days be- 
fore last week's primary, and at that he 
had to divide his time between Indiana 
and neighboring Ohio. Humphrey 
squeaked through, winning 47% of the 
vote to Wallace’s 42%. Wallace was 
helped by a heavy Republican cross- 
over vote. Humphrey had a 38,000-vote 
margin in the popular vote, with most of 
his edge coming from Indianapolis and 
Gary, which have the state's heaviest 
concentrations of blacks. 

OHIO. In an entirely different situa- 
tion next door in Ohio, blacks also gave 
Humphrey the crucial push over 
George McGovern, who got 39.6% of 
the total to Humphrey's 41.2%. Mc- 
Govern got half of the white votes, but 
Humphrey took four out of every five 
black votes. There were murmurings of 
some dirty work in Cleveland’s black 
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precincts, one of which split 54 to 25 for 
Humphrey, while another next door 
went to Humphrey 115 to 0. That was 
only one confusion in a grotesquely 
botched election. Voting machines 
failed to operate, could not be unlocked, 
were not reprogrammed from last year's 
municipal elections, even never ap- 
peared at polling places. In the Cleve- 
land area, 16 precincts never opened. 
One out-of-stater snarled: “I don't think 
Ohio is ready for self-government.” 

Nevertheless, the results proved that 
McGovern had very nearly beaten 
Humphrey in a state that should have 
been natural Humphrey terrain, Unlike 
Wisconsin, where McGovern’s organiz- 
ers began working months ago, Ohio 
was not even important to McGovern’s 
plans until just three weeks before the 
primary. But he outspent Humphrey by 
more than two to one. 

Humphrey has won his primaries 
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“I've heard of grass roots, 
but this is ridiculous!” 


narrowly, but as he noted succinctly last 
week, “Winning is winning.” He has 
taken on George Wallace head to head 
and beaten him, and when he meets 
Wallace again in West Virginia this 
week, he is expected to win handily. Ne- 
braska, which was once taken for grant- 
ed as McGovern territory, is also up this 
week and Humphrey seemed to be lead- 
ing at the end. Farther down the road, 
though, the McGovern people are look- 
ing for a fast finish in Oregon, Califor- 
nia and New York. 

Atthe moment both McGovern and 
Humphrey look likely to go all the way 
to the convention, with neither man in 
firm command of the nomination. Ohio 
suggests that neither campaign will col- 
lapse soon; the climax may well come in 
California’s winner-take-all primary on 
June 6. Says Gary Hart, McGovern’s 
campaign manager: “California is 
Armageddon.” 
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The Republocrats 


President Nixon seldom makes 
house calls. But last week he boarded 
Air Force One at his Key Biscayne re- 
treat to fly 1,500 miles for a Texas hoe- 
down at the ranch of his treasured Trea- 
sury Secretary, John Connally. For the 
President even to consider such an od- 
yssey is firm reinforcement of Connal- 
ly’s towering stature in Washington. In- 
deed, it was Connally who carried the 
President's wreath of carnations and 
cornflowers to the Abraham Lincoln 
catafalque on which J. Edgar Hoover 
lay in state last week. That and the 
splashy Texas party left no doubt as to 
where nominal Democrat Connally 
stands in Nixon’s affections. 

Even if Nixon’s visit had underlying 
political significance, its surface was just 
easygoing Texas sociability. Conserva- 
tive Texas is a place where Nixon is 
comfortable, and he was relaxed and 
smiling as he and Pat arrived before a 
cheering crowd of thousands at Ran- 
dolph Air Force Base. A_ helicopter 
whisked Nixon and the First Lady to the 
Connally ranch 35 miles south, where 
Nixon greeted a casually clad Connally 
with an immediate apology. “I'm sorry 
we scared your cattle,” he said. 

Top of Texas. Toward dusk the 
wind picked up and the skies around 
the ranch rattled with thunder—not 
from rain, but from the engines of ex- 
ecutive jets that put down on the ranch’s 
4,100-ft. landing strip. On the spacious 
lawn in front of the Connallys’ elegant 
two-story ranch house, workmen put 
the finishing touches on baskets of Tex- 
as wild flowers hung from the limbs of 
live oak trees. Bouquets of chrysanthe- 
mums floated in the 40-ft. swimming 
pool behind the house. Cooks hovered 
over charcoal broilers, tending to some 
200 Ibs. of home-grown beef tenderloin; 
others monitored the huge vats where 
corn-on-the-cob was steaming. 

Arriving guests were introduced to 
Nixon by Connally in a formal recep- 
tion in the ranch’s high-ceilinged living 
room. The guest list was compiled from 
the very top of the Texas power pyr- 
amid: Dallas Billionaire H. Ross Perot, 
H.L. Hunt's son Nelson, John Murchi- 
son, former Dallas Mayor Erik Jons- 
son, Houston Millionairess Ima Hogg, 
construction Magnate George Brown 
and Fort Worth’s Perry Bass, who 
helped hoist Connally to political pow- 
er, Publicly, most of the guests were 
Democrats; in the eccentricities of Tex- 
as politics even the most hidebound con- 
servatives pay lip service to traditional 
ties to the Democratic Party. 

Still, there was no doubt that these 
were Nixon people; many had quietly 
financed Republican candidates in the 
past. One wag dubbed the shindig “the 
Republocrat Convention.” As Connally 
greeted Fort Worth Oilman W.A. Mon- 
crief, he said to Nixon: “This man is a 
big giver. Mr. President. and he never 
asks for anything in return.” 

But the mood of the party was gen- 
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Left: Cluster of mums floats in the swimming pool 
as guests relax on the Connally lawn. Below: Nixon 
and Connally take a break from greeting well- 
wishers to survey the party. Bottom: The large and 
friendly crowd that turned out to welcome Nixon 
at Randolph Air Force Base, near San Antonio. 
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erally light. When Nixon asked 82-year- 
old W.W. McAllister, former mayor of 
San Antonio, his secret of youth, the 
peppery McAllister replied: “If I knew 
that I'd keep it to myself and sell it.” 
The Nixons and the Connallys moved 
out to an open meadow to watch the 
show every visitor to Texas must even- 
tually see: a demonstration of quarter- 
horse agility. The President timidly pat- 
ted one of the animals and admitted: 
“I've never been on a horse.” Nellie 
Connally took the President's hand and 
said: “I haven't either.” 

After a buffet dinner, the President 
told the guests just the things they want- 
ed to hear: up with the oil-depletion al- 
lowance, down with busing, and hard- 
line talk on Viet Nam. Then he and 
Connally went into their mutual-admi- 
ration-society routine. Connally said of 
Nixon: “I respect this particular Pres- 
ident of the United States for the man- 
ner in which he conducts himself.” 
Nixon responded: “John Connally. . . 
is, in my view, a man who has dem- 
onstrated he is capable of holding any 
job in the U.S. that he would like to pur- 
sue. | am just glad he is not seeking the 
Democratic nomination.” 

The last line was pure political po- 
litesse, but it was the “any job in the 
U.S.” that stirred fresh speculation that 
Connally would be invited to bolt the 
Democratic Party and replace Spiro 
Agnew as Nixon's running mate, 

Dumping Agnew? There are influ- 
ential Republicans who have privately 
urged Nixon to dump the Vice Presi- 
dent in Connally’s favor. They argue 
that Connally can draw the same con- 
servative support that Agnew can 
—with the guaranteed addition of 
Texas’ electoral votes, which Hubert 
Humphrey took in 1968. As a person- 
ality and quick-study administrator, 
Connally has an edge on Agnew; the 
Vice President tends to be a hit only 
with those of his particular persuasion, 
while Connally jabs and feints his 
way through congressional hearings 
and news conferences with a down- 
home panache that charms even his 
opponents. 

Nixon has quietly told the pro- 
Connally Republicans that he will keep 
his options open—which plainly means 
that he has plenty of time to test opin- 
ion and size up the Democratic presi- 
dential nominee before making his 
choice. However, Agnew’s chances of 
remaining with the President have 
steadily improved over the past few 
months, and it is generally assumed in 
Washington these days that Agnew will 
be on the slate again. He serves to hold 
Nixon's right flank in place. 

Still, these are precarious times for 
the President, and Agnew has been 
known to blunder into the doghouse be- 
fore. Said one White House aide: “I'd 
have to put odds on Agnew being re- 
nominated. But of course, if the boss is 
down ten points to the Democrats in 
August, then all bets are off. Anybody’s 
expendable then.” 
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WALLACE ADDRESSES SUPPORTERS AT AIRPORT RALLY IN SAGINAW, MICH. 


Hay for the Goats 


George Corley Wallace's double- 
knit-clad workers do not talk about 
alienation. Their current word for the 
mood of the voters is “disenchantment.” 
Another term at the Alabama Gover- 
nor’s Montgomery headquarters is 
“protracted politics’—not a bad de- 
scription of Wallace's dogged, divisive 
presidential candidacy, now making its 
third appearance in eight years, What- 
ever it is, it is working: Hubert Hum- 
phrey edged him by a scant 5% mar- 
gin in Indiana; George McGovern has 
carefully ducked him in Florida and 
Michigan, where busing is a hot issue; 
Scoop Jackson could never catch fire 
once Wallace got going. Wallace won 
last week's Tennessee primary two to 
one, and at week's end looked like a 
big winner over moderate ex-Governor 
Terry Sanford in North Carolina. 

“It's either Wallace, Humphrey or 
McGovern—one of us three,” Wallace 
proclaimed cheerfully after a scream- 
ing, stomping, Confederate-flag-waving 
rally last week at Houston's jammed 
Convention Center Music Hall. After 
the Indiana primary, Wallace proudly 
noted that Theodore White (The Mak- 
ine of the President) had observed on 
TV: “This means they'll have to deal 
with George Wallace at the conven- 
tion.” Says Wallace: “I think we surely 
have the balance of power, but I think 
I have an excellent chance of getting 
the nomination.” Really? “Or a good 
chance.” Sure? “I mean a chance.” 

He now has more than 200 dele- 
gates committed or leaning to him, and 
nobody is looking forward more glee- 
fully to next week’s primaries in Mich- 


igan and Maryland. Michigan is the 
Northern state most affected by court- 
ordered busing, and its restless voters 
could well make it George Wallace's 
kind of country. Maryland is friendly 
Border state country where he polled a 
solid 42% in the 1964 primary. After 
Michigan and Maryland, the strategy 
will shift toward coddling delegates 
from nonprimary states. He is ready to 
edify conventions large or small with a 
half-hour film and pep-talk program, 
and delegates will also get a pictorial bi- 
ography of the candidate showing him 
getting an honorary degree from Troy 
State University, snuggling Girl Scouts, 
shooting skeet, chatting with cops, and 
even posing as Santa Claus. 

On the Beach. Wallace is deter- 
mined to arrive at Miami Beach with 
enough delegates to elbow his way into 
the top Democratic councils. For one 
thing, he wants to insist on platform 
planks that could include reconfirma- 
tion of Supreme Court Justices every 
six years and local election of U:S. dis- 
trict court judges. “They're going to 
treat me with deference,” he says, “not 
as an individual but because of the peo- 
ple I represent. They better think about 
that, because they can’t win without 
those folks.” He still has his cutting hu- 
mor, too: “I want some hotel rooms on 
the beach. They've given people hotel 
rooms on the beach who don’t have a 
delegate.” 

Charles Snider, Wallace’s campaign 
manager, offers a scenario of a dead- 
locked convention that turns to Wal- 
lace in an access of patriotic fervor. But 
there are plenty of signs that Wallace 
does not take his presidential candidacy 
all that seriously. He failed to file in Cal- 
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ifornia and New York, the two states 
with the largest delegations. His orga- 
nizations in the primary states compare 
poorly with Humphrey's and McGov- 
ern’s; his campaign manager in Indiana 
works nights as a freight agent at the In- 
dianapolis airport, so he had little en- 
ergy for politics. Wallace has rarely 
tried all-out organizational drives in 
nonprimary states. He explains: “The 
kind of people who support me are out 
working in the mines and on the farms. 
They don't have the time for organi- 
zation.” Some suspect that Wallace may 
really be angling for the vice-presiden- 
tial nomination, a subject about which 
he displays a kind of eager coyness. Says 
Snider: “The Democratic hierarchy 
knows no way to win without George 
Wallace on the tickets.” Wallace is al- 
most diffident. “I don’t have much strat- 
egy,” he says. “I'm just putting the hay 
down where the goats can get it.” 
. 

TIME Correspondent Jess Cook 
spent some time aboard Wallace's char- 
tered Jet Commander last week, explor- 
ing the Alabaman's stand on the issues. 
His report: 


What would President George Wal- 
lace do in his first 100 days in the White 
House? “Well,” he begins, “I'd hope the 
war would be over by then. If not, I'd 
try and wind it down. I'd go to Con- 
gress with a tax-relief bill. I'd institute 
a program to start screening welfare re- 
cipients, I'd start talking to our NATO al- 
lies about sharing more of the costs.” 
The voice trails off, then brightens: 
“What did you think about Pennsylva- 
nia? I just made one speech.” A sharp 
nudge. Getting down to cases with the 
Governor of Alabama is about as easy 
as getting the seeds out of cotton with- 
out a gin. On some subjects the answers 
come, such as they are, but for the most 
part—whether out of political shrewd- 
ness or intellectual boredom—Wallace 
is as diffuse as the clouds outside. 

He would tax foundations and 
church commercial property, raise the 
personal exemption to $1,200, reduce 
the oil depletion allowance. Would he 
redistribute the wealth? “I'm not for 
sharing the wealth, leveling everybody. 
I just want everybody to pay their 
share.” He would take the $40 billion 
that he claims is in the foreign aid pipe- 
line and putit into rapid transit and su- 
perhighways. Farm price parities would 
go to 85%, even 90%. He is vague 
about his program for defense: “I'm not 
warlike at all. I just don’t believe in gam- 
bling with American security.” 

If elected, says Wallace, he would 
put together a top staff of advisers 
—maybe even from Harvard. “I'm not 
against intellectuals, just pseudo intel- 
lectuals,” he says. His campaign staff 
now includes three researchers and 
many bright aides, but he makes little 
use of experts. Says Wallace trium- 
phantly: “Who's been advising Kenne- 
dy and all these Presidents? None of 
their advice has been any good.” 
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The Long Reign of J. Edgar Hoover 


Je EpnGar Hoover's death at 77 
refreshed memories of an extraor- 
dinary fund of Americana—a long, sin- 
gle-minded and complicated life that 
became a unique national presence. 
Hoover and the FBI were one—creator 
and creation. He served eight Presidents 
as the world’s most powerful policeman. 
With a genius for administration and 
popular myth, he fashioned his career 
as an improbable bureaucratic morality 
play peopled by bad guys and G-men. 
The drama worked well enough when 
everyone agreed on the villains—*Pret- 
ty Boy” Floyd, John Dillinger, Nazi 
agents—but finally curdled somewhat 
in more ambiguous days. 

Almost no one ever challenged 
Hoover's personal ethics, only the tru- 
culently moralistic and political code he 
followed and the methods he sometimes 
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HOOVER AS YOUNG LAWMAN 


used to enforce it. Even at the 
end, he was a difficult target, 
for the vast police organiza- 
tion that he built almost sin- 
glehanded, which today has 
19,401 employees, including 
8,586 special agents, has over 
the years been astonishingly 
uncontaminated by outside political in- 
fluence. The number of FBI agents con- 
victed of a crime: none. Hoover's bu- 
reau set the standard and wrote the rules 
for effective law enforcement through- 
out the world. No criticism could de- 
tract from his extraordinary achieve- 
ment—the difficult establishment in a 
turbulent democracy of a national law- 
enforcement agency that was honest, 
expert and free from partisan taint. 

Hoover once considered becoming 
a Presbyterian minister, but he obvious- 
ly had a vocation elsewhere, The son 
of a Washington civil servant, he 
worked as a Library of Congress clerk 
while taking night courses at George 
Washington University. He earned a 
law degree in 1916 and a master's a 
year later. 

His bureaucratic rise was rapid. He 
joined the Justice Department in 1917, 
and two years later was head of a new 
general intelligence division ordered to 


study subversives during the “Palmer 
Raids,” an anti-Bolshevist dragnet that 
made McCarthyism a generation later 
seem a model of tolerance. It was Hoo- 
ver's first encounter with Communism, 
which all of his life he regarded as “the 
greatest menace free civilization has 
ever known.” 

Vintage Year. In 1924, Attorney 
General (later Supreme Court Justice) 
Harlan Fiske Stone offered to make 
Hoover director of the department's 
Bureau of Investigation, then a sloven- 
ly, corrupt outfit. Though only 29, Hoo- 
ver insisted that he would take the job 
only if the bureau were divorced from 
politics and the civil service. He estab- 
lished an absolute authority at the be- 
ginning. He demanded that his agents 
have either a law or an accounting de- 
gree, resisted any and all political pres- 
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DEMONSTRATING SUBMACHINE GUN (1935) 


sures, Hoover turned the bureau into 
the world’s most efficient crime-fight- 
ing apparatus, with an elaborate finger- 
print library and crime laboratory. In 
1930, the FBI became the clearinghouse 
for national crime statistics, reported by 
state and local authorities. 

But it was not until 1932 that Hoo- 
ver and the FBI took hold of the na- 
tional imagination. Kidnaping had 
grown to something of an epidemic, 
most notoriously dramatized by the 
Lindbergh affair. Hoover's men broke 
that case, and with the help of the Lind- 
bergh Act, which made kidnaping a fed- 
eral crime punishable by death, even- 
tually curbed that particular vogue. 
Two years later, gangsters mowed down 
an FBI agent and several policemen in 
the “Kansas City Massacre,” and the 
FBI won the right to bear firearms and 
make arrests. 

The vintage year was 1934. John 
Dillinger fell to the FBI on a Chicago 
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street (his death mask was to survive as 
a tourist attraction at headquarters in 
Washington). “Baby Face” Nelson 
dropped on an Illinois highway. Not 
long after, Russell Gibson of the Bar- 
ker-Karpis gang was killed resisting ar- 
rest in a Chicago alley. Then “Ma” Bar- 
ker and her son Fred were killed fighting 
agents in Florida. Tennessee Senator 
Kenneth D. McKellar was incautious 
enough in 1936 to sniff that Hoover 
himself had never made an arrest, so 
less than a month later Hoover person- 
ally presided over the collaring of Alvin 
(“Old Creepy”) Karpis, whom the FBI 
called “Public Enemy No. |.” (Karpis 
got the last word by insisting later that 
Hoover cowered in the background and 
waited for agents to put on the cuffs be- 
fore he appeared to pose for pictures.) 

A kind of comic-strip hero worship 
began. At his arrest in 1933, “Machine 
Gun” Kelly supposedly pleaded: “Don't 
shoot, G-men; don't shoot!” The coin- 
age was to appear on G-man pajamas, 
G-man toy submachine guns, and the 
lips of a generation of radio actors. The 
FBI in Peace and War, introduced by 
the somber, implacable kettledrums of 
Prokofiev, fostered the image of relent- 
less baritones in service to the general 
good. Much later, Hoover reserved his 
Sunday nights for watching TV's FBI, 
starring Efrem Zimbalist Jr., a paragon 
of rectitude specifically approved by the 
director himself 

During the "30s, Hoover's agents 
were mainly preoccupied with kidnap- 
ers, robbers and murderers. During the 
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war, F.D.R. commissioned Hoover to 
search out Nazi spies and saboteurs 
The FBI took 33 German agents on one 
weekend in 1941. But Hoover protested 
strongly when thousands of innocent 
Japanese-Americans were interned as 
part of the spy scare. After the war, the 
FBI focused increasingly on the pursuit 
of Communists, including Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg. “There is little 
choice,” he once said, “between Com- 
munism and Fascism. Both are totali- 
tarian, antidemocratic and godless.” 

His prides and prejudices were 
strong, especially where the autonomy 
of his bureau was concerned. With At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy he 
fought a long battle of wills over FBI 
operations and their animosity was ob- 
vious. It was in a curt call from Hoo- 
ver that R.F.K. learned of John Ken- 
nedy’s assassination. Though Robert 
remained Attorney General for ten 
more months, they never spoke again 
after Nov. 22. 

For several decades, Hoover was a 
figure of heroic probity—another gen- 
eration’s pistol-packing version of 
Ralph Nader. Unmarried to the end, he 
lived with his mother until her death in 
1938. For recreation, he went to the 
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TENNIS IN MIAMI BEACH (1938) 


racetrack, usually with his lifelong 
friend Clyde Tolson, who became As- 
sociate Deputy Director of the bureau; 
Hoover always cautiously restricted 
himself to the $2 window. In the "30s 
and ‘40s, he began to appear in New 
York nightclubs, such as the Stork Club, 
with cronies, notably Walter Winchell, 
but he would have only one drink, or 
two at most. Columnist Jack Anderson, 
whose agents assiduously went through 
Hoover's trash cans recently in an ex- 
ercise of exceptionally personal journal- 
ism, confirmed that he liked to drink 
Jack Daniels 


IN WASHINGTON LAST YEAR 


Hoover ultimately came to his po- 
lice work with a vision of national des- 
tiny. If his FBI was incorruptible, it be- 
came at the same time an instrument 
of his zealotry. He exaggerated the do- 
mestic Communist menace while for 
years curiously neglecting organized 
crime. His men were swift to find the 
bodies of Andrew Goodman, James 
Chaney and Michael Schwerner after 
they were killed in Philadelphia, Miss., 
and to solve the Klan killing of Mrs 
Viola Liuzzo in Alabama; yet they 
seemed slow otherwise to enforce the 
cause of civil rights. When Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. suggested that Southern 
FBI offices were unsympathetic to 
blacks, Hoover called him “the most no- 
torious liar in the country.” 

Embattled End. Perhaps the 60s, 
with their extravagances of assassina- 
tions and riots and accelerating crime, 
were more than his stern and orderly 
mind could accommodate. He had be- 
come a legend whose own sense of dis- 
cipline and integrity prevented many of 
the abuses that his vast power made him 
capable of. Yet toward the end the myth 
had begun to deteriorate. There were 
charges that the FBI was tapping Con- 
gressmen’s phones. Even if that claim 
was never proved, it did suggest the crit- 
ics’ general theme: J. Edgar Hoover's 
FBI was in his last days dangerously 
turning its resources to ideological pur- 
poses—harassing political radicals and 
even liberals, accumulating a frighten- 
ing inventory of dossiers. And even 
within Hoover's granitically disciplined 
bureau, the cracks were showing. Mo- 
rale had deteriorated. Last fall Hoover 
forced out one of his top deputies, Wil- 
liam Sullivan, in a feud that jarred the 
bureau's highest ranks 

For J. Edgar Hoover, it was an un- 
happy, embattled end. After nearly half 
a century of his masterful, autocratic 
reign, the word senility was loudly whis- 
pered about. President Nixon's highest 
advisers counseled him to find a dig- 
nified moment to ease Hoover out, and 
although the President resisted, he un- 
doubtedly would have done so as soon 
as the criticism had sufficiently faded 
Instead, the moment was chosen for 
him. One night last week in his neo- 
Georgian house at the edge of Wash- 
ington’s Rock Creek Park, John Edgar 
Hoover died of hypertensive cardiovas- 
cular disease. 

His body lay in state in the Capitol 
rotunda—the first civil servant ever to 
be so honored. The next day, in Wash- 
ington’s National Presbyterian Church, 
not far from the house where Hoover 
was born, Richard Nixon did him the 
additional honor of delivering the fu- 
neral eulogy. The two men had had a 
mutual admiration ever since the days 
when Nixon, a freshman Congressman 
from California, had begun his pursuit 
of Alger Hiss and “the Communist con- 
spiracy.” Hoover, said Nixon, “was one 
of the giants, a man who helped keep 
steel in America’s backbone and the 
flame of freedom in America’s soul.” 
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The FBI After the Hoover Era 


OR the present, President Nixon has 

chosen not to try to fill J. Edgar 
Hoover's shoes. In order to avoid turn- 
ing the succession into a political issue 
during an election year, he named only 
an acting director. If Nixon wins re- 
election, he will settle on a permanent 
successor after November. If he loses, 
White House Press Secretary Ron Zie- 
gler suggested last week, he will leave 
the selection to the new President. 

His interim choice is 55-year-old 
L. Patrick Gray III, a burly former 
Navy captain who has been a Nixon 
friend since they met at a Washington 
cocktail party in 1947. A graduate of 
George Washington University Law 
School, he served for a time as a leg- 
islative and legal assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Gray left the Navy 
in 1960 and worked in Nixon's pres- 
idential campaign against J.F.K., then 
joined the Administration in 1969 as 
an executive assistant in HEW. In 1970 
he moved to the Justice Department as 
Assistant Attorney General. Gray, who 
bears something of a resemblance to 
Hoover, insisted that his relationship 
with Nixon—and his mandate as act- 
ing director—is strictly nonpolitical. 

Awesome Power. Others were not 
so sure. For all the guise of a basically 
noncontroversial interim appointment, 
an Administration had succeeded for 
the first time in almost 50 years in gain- 
ing political control of the FBI. Had 
Nixon selected a strong, less politically 
active permanent director—such as Su- 
preme Court Justice Byron White or the 
Army Chief of Staff, General William 
Westmoreland—the new man might 
have preserved a measure of Hooverian 
independence. But by settling on a tem- 
porary director who has such close per- 
sonal ties to the President, Nixon 
opened the way, in theory at least, for 
remote-control direction of the FBI by 
the White House. 

Because Hoover was unique—and 
because the problem of succession has 
never arisen before—his death posed 
the most fundamental questions about 
the nature of the FBI. What is its role in 
American society? Who should control 
it? How should its awesome power be 
checked and balanced? 

In theory, the FBI has always func- 
tioned as the Justice Department's in- 
vestigative agency. The director is 
charged with investigating all violations 
of federal laws except those assigned 
to other federal agencies, such as post- 
al cases and narcotics crimes. The bu- 
reau has jurisdiction over some 180 in- 
vestigative matters, including espio- 
nage, sabotage, treason, kidnaping, 
extortion, bank robbery and civil rights, 
and of course has powers of arrest for 
violations. As Hoover saw it, “The FBI 
is strictly a fact-finding agency, respon- 
sible in turn to the Attorney General, 
the President, the Congress and in the 
last analysis, the American people.” 
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But Hoover exercised a broad and 
crucial discretion. It is ironic that con- 
trary to the general impression, he often 
served as a restraining influence in inter- 
nal-security cases. One of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s chief complaints about 
him was that he was not sufficiently ag- 
gressive in the use of wiretaps, electron- 
ic eavesdropping and the other “dirty 
tricks” of the trade in cases involving 
campus disorders, racial unrest and left- 
ists in the antiwar movement. Hoover's 
standard in such cases was protective of 
his institution: he hesitated to undertake 
any investigation that would not be sup- 
ported by popular opinion. 

So the first crucial question is how 
the bureau should be controlled: by a 
czar like Hoover running a virtually au- 
tonomous agency within the Justice De- 
partment? Or by a director under clos- 
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ACTING DIRECTOR L. PATRICK GRAY Ill 
A question of control. 


er supervision of the Attorney General? 
The question is complicated by the fact 
that the office of Attorney General has 
recently become an increasingly polit- 
ical appointment (e.¢., Robert Kennedy, 
John Mitchell). 

On balance, it seems wiser to have 
an FBI under direct Administration con- 
trol. Certain safeguards could prevent 
political abuses. The Omnibus Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 already 
stipulates that new directors of the FBI 
must be confirmed by the Senate, thus 
providing one review. But Congress 
should inspect the bureau's budget and 
operations on a continuing basis, in- 
stead of unquestioningly rubber-stamp- 
ing appropriations as it did in Hoover's 
time. Certainly the director's term 
should be fixed by law in order to pre- 
vent another man from establishing a 
life tenure. 

Other checks have been proposed. 
A citizens’ review board—lawyers, 
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judges and other experts appointed by 
the President—might be established as 
a kind of public watchdog over intel- 
ligence investigations. Or as is done with 
the CIA, a special congressional com- 
mittee could oversee the FBI. 

The Democratic Policy Council, a 
group organized to formulate party pol- 
icies, has some recommendations. Says 
Courtney Evans, a council member who 
is a former assistant director of the FBI: 
“Some way must be found to maintain 
the integrity of the FBI, at the same time 
providing policy guidance and direction 
in security and intelligence investiga- 
tions, particularly in areas where there 
is likely to be a legitimate difference be- 
tween freedom for individual citizens 
and security for the Government itself.” 

Dragnet. Some experts have sug- 
gested that the Justice Department's In- 
ternal Security Division—a unit sepa- 
rate from the FBI—draw guidelines for 
the investigation of subversives, rather 
than leaving the matter open to FBI in- 
terpretation. Why was Senator Edmund 
Muskie’s name mentioned in an FBI re- 
port on a 1970 Earth Day rally, for ex- 
ample? Agents were assigned to the 
rally to keep an eye on Rennie Davis, 
who was then awaiting trial in the Chi- 
cago conspiracy case, but including 
Muskie’s name in the report created at 
least an impression of indiscriminate 
dragnet surveillance. Strict guidelines 
might also provide that any extraneous 
information be deleted from agents’ re- 
ports before they achieve a dangerous 
permanence in the bureau's files. 

Some have suggested that the FBI 
be split into two separate domestic in- 
vestigative agencies—one for subver- 
sion and one for crime. Such a formula 
would at least reduce the present con- 
centration of power in the FBI director, 
A more extreme proposal is to parcel 
out the FBI's myriad investigative func- 
tions to other federal bureaus, leaving 
the bureau itself with only a small corps 
of agents working for the Attorney 
General. Both ideas seem slightly per- 
verse. The efficiency and performance 
of the bureau were seldom questioned 
during the Hoover era, only the poli- 
cies of the director himself, or simply 
the fact that one man—whatever his 
policies and politics—was wielding too 
much power. To dismantle the FBI's in- 
vestigative machinery because of the di- 
rector’s policies might be equivalent to 
junking an excellent automobile be- 
cause its driver was considered, in his 
last years, erratic. 

Whether Nixon or any President 
will be moved to revamp the system that 
J. Edgar Hoover built remains to be 
seen. An FBI without Hoover seems an 
anomaly, so entwined were the man and 
his machine. For this reason, it might 
be advisable for the President to appoint 
a special commission of lawyers, police 
experts and judges to examine the FBI's 
functions and its future. 

Their job would not be easy, for 
while Americans want security they are 
always uneasy with secret power. 
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When we introduced the Frigidaire refrigerator 54 
years ago, everybody was happy about our invention, 
including the iceman’s wife. 

Needless to say, the iceman wasn't delirious. 

We, who made the Frigidaire, became alittle unhappy 
as years went by. Why? Because some people called just 
any refrigerator a Frigidaire. 

We didn't think that was right, because even though 
many manufacturers made refrigerators, we didn't believe 
anybody made one with our same, high quality 
standards. 

To this day, nobody's changed our minds. We 
think you'll feel the same way that we feel about 





Frigidaire refrigerators when you bring one home 

We believe you will be happier with Frigidaire appli- 
ances than any others, not only when you buy them, but 
many, many years after they ve lived with you in your home. 

Antique Frigidaire refrigerators from decades ago can 
still be found in a number of homes. And they're not stand- 
ing there as nostalgic memories. 

They're working away still keeping the milk and the 
soda and the butter and the eggs fresh while turning out 
the ice cubes. 

We built them to last. We still do, so that they'll 
always be healthy, hearty and strong members of 
your family. 


isnot aFrigidairc. 














People become Jamaica fans 


because of the 
beautiful sun, sea, 


beaches, flowers, hotels. 


And other reasons. 


Women, especially women of 
Montego Bay, have always helped 
make our land desirable. 

A woman, Maybelle Ewen, 
opened the first Mo'bay hotel 
(Casablanca) in 1924. 

Today there are 52 (including 
Miranda Hilland Good Hope) with 
prized rooms for 6087 pleasure- 
lov ing people. 

Many are managed by women. 

Stephanie Chin, Austrian-born 
doyenne of picturesque Richmond 
Hill Inn, will whip you up weiner 
schnitzel. Personally. 

Irene Holloway pampers scuba- 
divers at Chalet Caribe. 

American Mrs.Gold mistresses a 
very Jamaican Inn (Sign). 

Jamaican Miss dePass (Verney 
House) specializes in English teas. 

Meet our famous ghost, Annie 
Palmer, at sumptuous Rose Hall. 

Raft down a river called Martha 
Brae. 

Drink a liqueur named Rumona. 

It's women who higgle (sell 
goods) and haggle (haggle) at huge 
Coronation Market. 

Women are police, preachers, 
barkeeps. 

Women are the limberest limbo 
dancers. 

The woman at right? 

Sintra Berrington, a homebody 
who cooks curries and suns at 
Doctors Cave Beach. 

And takes shorthand, too. 

For more of sybaritic Mo’bay 
(and pastoral Ocho Rios, cultural 
Kingston, peaceful Port Antonio), 
see a travel agent or Jamaica Tourist 
Board in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Miami, Detroit, Toronto, 
Montreal. © 1972 JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD 














One of the finest collections 
of cars in the world. 


It has rack-and-pinion steering like 
the racing Ferrari. 

It has a luxurious interior like the 
Mercedes-Benz 280SE. 

It has inboard disc brakes like the 
racing Porsche. 

It has the same amount of trunk 
space as the Lincoln Continental Mark IV. 

It has front-wheel drive like the Cad- 
illac Eldorado. 

It has independent front suspension 
like the Aston Martin. 

It has about the same headroom and 
legroomas the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 


It gets the same expert service as the 
Volkswagen, because it’s part of the VW 
organization. 

This remarkable automobile, that has 
so much in common with so many of the 
world’s finest cars, is the Audi 100LS. 

And what’s even more remarkable 
about it is its price. 

$3,900. 

For the entire collection. 


The $3,900 Audi’ 


It’s a lot of cars for the money. 


*Suggested price, East Coast P.O-E. for 100LS $3,855. Other Audi models start at $3,085. (West Coast P.O.E. slightly higher.) 
Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. Porsche Audi: a division of Volkswagen. 
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LABOR 
The Yablonski Contract 


“Murder is as institutionalized with 
the United Mine Workers as it is in 
the Mafia. The order to kill—to kill 
our whole family if necessary—was as 
routinely transmitted and carried out 
as an order to call a strike or settle a 
grievance.” Thus Kenneth and Chip 
Yablonski gave vent to their anguish 
last week when they learned more of 
the gruesome details of why their fa- 
ther had been killed. Pleading guilty 
to murder, a minor U.M.W. official 
named Silous Huddleston confessed 
that the union had arranged the as- 
sassination of Rebel Miner Joseph Ya- 
blonski, along with his wife and daugh- 
ter; only the sons escaped. It was a 
story that had all the elements of an Ap- 
palachian blood feud: robbery, vio- 
lence, revenge and no remorse 

As Huddleston, 63, unraveled his 
story, he appeared to be an unlikely kill- 
er. A white-haired, gentle-looking Ten- 
nessean who is suffering from emphy- 
sema and has been given only a year to 
live, he claimed that he had taken part 
in the brutal scheme only out of loy- 
alty to his union. Word had gone round 
that the U.M.W. was threatened by Ya- 
blonski’s campaign to unseat President 
W.A. (“Tony”) Boyle in 1969. Yablon- 
ski had promised to take union voting 
rights away from all the U.M.W. pen- 
sioners, who were the major source of 
Boyle’s power. Said Huddleston: “I be- 
lieved that Yablonski was controlled by 
outsiders who wanted to destroy the 
union.” 

Soggy Cigar. The plot, said Hud- 
dleston, was hatched in Washington, site 
of the union headquarters, where a spe- 
cial $20,000 “research and information 
fund” was set up to pay for the mur- 
der. Albert Pass, a Kentucky official 
who is a member of the U.M.W.’s in- 
ternational executive board, was in 
charge of the operation. He contacted 
Huddleston, who recruited his son-in- 
law Paul Gilly, 38, a gaunt. sallow-faced 
house painter who was only too eager 
to do the job. Gilly, in turn, hired two 
other lean and lethal Appalachians who 
had been in and out of scrapes with the 
law for most of their lives. 

Strictly amateur assassins, “the 
boys,” as Huddleston called them, won- 
dered whether to blow up Yablonski's 
house with dynamite or put arsenic in 
his food or cigars. They even experi- 
mented with injecting rat poison into a 
cigar with a hypodermic needle, “the 
kind you use to vaccinate hogs.” But, 
as Huddleston reported, the cigar “got 
all wet and soggy.” Albert Pass nixed 
those schemes. Said Huddleston: “Al- 
bert said not to use dynamite because 
it would probably kill the family and 
only give Yablonski a headache. He said 
not to use arsenic because Yablonski 
would only get sick and the family 
would die. He said that the only way to 
kill Yablonski was to shoot him.” 
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U.M.W. PRESIDENT TONY BOYLE 


At first, the order was to murder Ya- 
blonski before the election, but then, 
said Huddleston, the union brass had 
second thoughts: it would surely look 
as if someone was trying to keep Ya- 
blonski from getting elected. The job 
would have to wait until the election 
was over. It was just as well. Even 
with their marching orders, the boys 
bungled just about everything they had 
to do. They went to Washington to 
stalk their man, but they could not 
even find the union's national head- 
quarters, where they were supposed to 
shoot him. They drove to Yablonski’s 
home in Clarksville, Pa. When they 
went to the door, however, they found 
more people at home than they ex- 
pected. Instead of firing, they asked Ya- 
blonski if he could find them jobs. They 
visited the house once again; this time 
finding nobody home, they made them- 
selves a sandwich. “I told them that 
was dumb,” said Huddleston. “But they 
said they put everything back.” Fol- 
lowing Yablonski another time, they 
found him with a Congressman and a 
Senator—and considered killing all 
three. 

Pass was getting impatient, Huddle- 
ston recalled. While the boys marked 
time, they robbed a few houses to keep 
in shape. Finally, they accomplished 
their mission, entering the Clarksville 
house at night and shooting the family 
as they slept—but so sloppily that they 
left fingerprints around. Within days, 
police had identified them. On top of 
that, said Huddleston, the boys did not 
even get all the money they had been 
promised. As was the custom, various 
Officials had taken their cut as the 
money was passed down the line from 
headquarters, As Prosecutor Richard 
Sprague observed, “you had a kind of 
discount price for murder.” 

Huddleston’s confession exploded 
the U.M.W.’s claim that it had noth- 
ing to do with the killing. Although 
Boyle’s name was not mentioned by 
Huddleston, Sprague said there was 
“certain information” that the “re- 
search” fund had been set up in a con- 
ference between the president and Pass 
For Sprague, it was a gratifying de- 
velopment in a case that he is deter- 
mined to pursue to the upper reaches 
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SILOUS HUDDLESTON IN COURT 
All the elements of a blood feud. 


of the U.M.W. hierarchy. A dogged, 
methodical assistant district attorney 
in Philadelphia who has sought a first- 
degree conviction in 66 murder cases 
and won it in 65 of them, Sprague de- 
vised a “game plan” to smoke out all 
the conspirators. 

He nabbed and isolated the little 
men first. When he won a first-degree 
murder conviction against one of the 
gunmen, he used it as a weapon to 
frighten others into talking. Faced with 
the possibility of the electric chair, three 
of the conspirators confessed, implicat- 
ing officials higher up the union ladder 
It was Huddleston’s own daughter, An- 
nette Gilly, a stooped and sad-faced 
housewife, who fingered him in the kill- 
ing. In exchange she received a deal for 
a life sentence instead of death for her 
role as an accomplice. Huddleston was 
prompted to confess for the same self- 
serving reason. “I am a firm advocate 
of the death penalty,” says Sprague. “If 
you did away with the chair, you would 
lose your bargaining position. Maybe 
these people would not be willing to 
talk.” 

The martyred Yablonski was vin- 
dicated last week when a U'S. District 
Court set aside the 1969 election won 
against him by Boyle. Citing the mass 
of irregularities that had occurred dur- 
ing the voting, the court instructed the 
US. Justice Department to order an- 
other election. Despite all the convic- 
tions, it will sull be an uphill battle for 
the dissident miners to unseat Boyle's 
entrenched minions. But the fight will 
be led by men with a mission: Yablon- 
ski's two sons 
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SOUTH VIET NAM/COVER STORY 


Hanoi’s High-Risk Drive for Victory 


INGLY and in small groups at first, 
then in gun-waving mobs, the re- 
treating South Vietnamese troops 
streamed out of shell-torn Quang Tri 
city. For four days their procession 
down sun-baked Highway | continued 
to swell. There were soldiers on foot 
wearing only mud-caked underwear 
and with rags wrapped around their feet 
in place of boots. Some rode on the 
fenders of cars commandeered at rifle 
point; others clung to army trucks that 
careered through South Viet Nam's 
northern countryside with lights ablaze 
at midday and horns blaring. The line 
stretched to the horizon, and so did its 
litter: helmets, full ammunition pouch- 
es, combat boots, web belts and packs. 
At the refugee-jammed city of Hué, 24 
miles south of Quang Tri, the headlong 
retreat turned into a rampage. Soldiers 
who had not eaten in two days looted 
stores in broad daylight. By night, gangs 
of deserters started fires and fought 
drunken skirmishes in the streets. 
Urgent Questions. Last week the 
army of South Viet Nam suffered its 
worst debacle of the five-week-old 
Communist offensive, and North Viet 
Nam's Defense Minister and chief mil- 
itary tactician, General Vo Nguyen 
Giap, gained his easiest victory of the 
long war. The 8,000-man ARVN 3rd Di- 
vision, assigned to the defense of the 
northernmost provincial capital, Quang 
Tri, was known to be poorly trained and 
questionably led. But no one had ex- 
pected the 3rd to give up as quickly as 
it did. Pounded by five days of shelling 
by Giap’s troops and abandoned by 
their officers, the soldiers simply broke 
and ran, leaving behind their tanks, ar- 
mored cars and artillery. Quang Tri city, 
deserted by practically all of its 15,000 
inhabitants as well as by its defenders, 
fell to the Communists within minutes 
after the last U.S. advisers had been heli- 
coptered out. Immediately, the Com- 
munists set up a “revolutionary admin- 
istration” in the city. South Viet Nam's 
President Nguyen Van Thieu angrily re- 
lieved both the commander of Military 
Region I, General Hoang Xuan Lam, 
and the 3rd Division's commander, 
General Vu Van Giai. No replacement 
was named for Giai; there was no 3rd 
Division left 
rhe fall of Quang Tri cast a pall of 
gloom over Saigon and Washington, 
and raised urgent questions about Viet- 
namization, the hopeful policy through 
which the U.S. had built up the army 
of South Viet Nam, at immense cost in 
lives and treasure, to fight the Commu- 
nists on its own. Could ARVN survive, 
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much less defeat the North Vietnamese 
offensive? Could President Thieu—and 
even the U.S. presence and influence in 
South Viet Nam—outlast another sim- 
ilar defeat? 

To be sure, the 3rd had been the 
worst of South Viet Nam's 13 divisions, 
put together last June from stragglers 
and captured deserters, and there was 
no sign yet of the widespread unit de- 
fections that would signal the beginning 
of an overall collapse of ARVN. Stull, the 
South Vietnamese badly needed to win 
the next battle if they were to stave off 
a national psychology of defeat that 





could replace the abandoned South 
Vietnamese equipment, as it was doing 
last week. And President Nixon could 
punish Hanoi for the invasion by in- 
creased bombing. or even a blockade 
of Haiphong or a Dieppe-style raid* by 
South Vietnamese forces on the north- 
ern coast. For all that, a hard fact re- 
mained: with the Paris negotiations sus- 
pended again, the next turns in the war 
could only be decided on the battlefield 
in a contest between Vietnamese. 

What could be the climactic battle 
of the war seemed likely to come soon, 
perhaps even this week. Both sides had 
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NORTH VIET NAM'S DEFENSE MINISTER VO NGUYEN GIAP IN HANOI 


“Strike only if success is certain.” 


could intensify pressures to settle with 
the Communists at any price. 

This time, the South Vietnamese 
had to win the battle on their own. The 
US. has only 65,000 ground troops re- 
maining in South Viet Nam, and they 
are now assigned solely to defensive 
roles. As the biggest Communist blitz 
of the war continued last week, Amer- 
ican advisers—and the U.S. command- 
er. General Creighton Abrams—no 
longer had the decisive say in how or 
where the South Vietnamese fought; the 
decisions were being made by President 
Thieu and the South Vietnamese gen- 
eral staff. The U.S. could supply airpow- 
er (with more than 1,000 planes in the 
region) and dominate the Gulf of Ton- 
kin with an armada that will soon num- 
ber six carriers, five cruisers and 40 de- 
stroyers and 41,000 men. Washington 


focused their forces on the city of Hué, 
sitting on the Perfume River five miles 
from the South China Sea. With its siz- 
able population and its symbolic impor- 
tance as the seat of the 19th century 
Vietnamese empire, Hué is coveted by 
the Communists as the putative site for 
an insurgent government with national 
pretensions. For President Thieu, the 
loss of the city would have grim con- 
sequences both in Paris and at home 
Coming on top of ARVN’s other recent 
reverses, a major setback at Hué could 
precipitate a rapid collapse of army and 
civilian morale, and might even lead to 
the fall of his regime 

Thieu himself underscored the im- 


*In 1942 an Anglo-Canadian force of 15,000 
staged a dashing reconnaissance raid on the Ger- 
man-held French port of Dieppe. The raiders suf- 
fered 50% casualties in a matter of hours 
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portance of the city, flying in last week 
to order personally that it be held “at 
all costs.” “I'm very confident,” he add- 
ed. Mustered for the defense of Hué 
were South Viet Nam’s best units. They 
included the Ist Division, a marine di- 
vision and infantry units hastily brought 
up from the Mekong Delta and nearby 
Quang Ngai province. Thieu’s biggest 
asset may be his new commander in the 
north, Lieut. General Ngo Quang 
Truong. Truong is regarded by Amer- 
icans as ARVN’s most effective field com- 
mander, and his first action was deci- 
sive enough. To stop the hemorrhage 
of ARVN troops through Hué, he or- 
dered deserters shot on sight. 

General Giap has thrown his strong- 
est forces into the drive on Hué. Three 
divisions are closing on the city from 
the North and West, and a fourth is 
poised to the Southwest. The seasoned 
Communist troops, many of whom took 
part in the bloodying of ARVN in Laos 
last spring, are equipped as never be- 
fore. They have tanks and heavy artil- 
lery, including Soviet 130-mm. guns 
with a range of 17 miles. Some of their 
equipment is even more sophisticated: 
last week a portable heat-seeking So- 
viet missile downed two U:S. helicopters 
and a light plane near Quang Tri. 

Daily Toll. Much of the fear and 
panic that engulfed Hué sprang from 
memories of the Tet offensive of 1968, 
when more than 3,000 residents were 
mercilessly massacred by the Commu- 
nists and the once graceful city itself 
was permanently scarred in the bloody 
battles to rout them out. Now exhorta- 
tions tO HANG THE COMMUNIST TROU- 
BLEMAKERS and HONOR THE ARVN SOL- 
DIER were painted on the walls of the 
modern Kieu Mau school. Stores were 
closed, restaurants empty, and much of 
the population—200,000 in normal 
times, more than 300,000 early last 
week as refugees from the fighting 
around Quang Tri jammed into the city 
—had fled to Danang or other points 
south. Most went on foot, but some paid 
an extra $50 to Air Viet Nam ticket 
agents to get aboard outbound planes. 

The refugees who stayed on in Hué 
found spots on the grassy banks of the 
Perfume River if they were lucky, in 
fetid vacant buildings if they were not. 
“Highway | is the setting for this Asian 
Grapes of Wrath,” reported TIME Cor- 
respondent David DeVoss. “Some fam- 
ilies ride atop trucks, others are jammed 
as many as five to a Honda, but most 
of them walk. Exhaustion, hunger and 
heat are not the only enemies they face. 
Land mines, carefully planted each 
night by the North Vietnamese, take 
their daily toll in suffering.” 

In the Hué hospital, the wounded 
were packed two to a bed. DeVoss 
talked with Hoang Thien, a 57-year-old 
laborer whose wife and daughter were 
there for treatment of shrapnel wounds 
from mines planted by the Communists 
on the shoulders of the roads. “The V.C. 
didn’t want anyone to leave, because 
once the people go the B-52s come.” 
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said Thien. “Buta V.C. rocket destroyed 
my house, so I had no choice. They shot 
at us so we don’t go, but we ran for two 
days until we hit the mines.” For the 
first time in the current Communist of- 
fensive, sizable numbers of Americans, 
too, are in the path of the assault. A 
drive on Hué would brush perilously 
close to the US. airfield and commu- 
nications center at Phu Bai, six miles 
south of the city. The base is guarded 
by two of the six U.S. combat battal- 
ions remaining in South Viet Nam. 
When would the attack on Hué 
come? After the fall of Quang Tri, an 
ominous slack-off in Communist activ- 
ity occurred last week on all three major 
battlefields, while the foe regrouped and 
marshaled his forces, In the Saigon area, 
Communist pressure eased on the long- 
besieged city of An Loc, 60 miles north 
of the capital. In the Central Highlands, 
the Communists made no move to fol- 








THIEU (RIGHT) WITH GIAI 
A needed shake-up. 


low up their rout of the ARVN 22nd Di- 
vision with a direct assault on Kontum, 
which has been surrounded by Commu- 
nist troops and is highly vulnerable to 
capture. Would the Communists strike 
Kontum first? Or were they getting their 
artillery and supplies in place in prep- 
aration for a move on Hué? 

For the moment, the answers were 
all held by General Giap, North Viet 
Nam’s legendary lord of the battlefield. 
More than likely, he was methodically 
measuring the odds in terms of his oft- 
repeated principle: “Strike to win, strike 
only if success is certain: if it is not, 
then don't strike.” 

For Giap, now 60, the capture of 
Hué would be almost as great a victory 
as the fall of Dien Bien Phu 18 years 
ago last week. The man the French 
called the “snow-covered volcano” 
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—because his calm exterior masks a 
fiery temperament—once again domi- 
nates the war in the South, something 
no South Vietnamese leader has ever 
been able to do. Maintaining the mil- 
itary initiative, Giap has called each 
turn of how and when a battle will be 
fought. The question that remains, and 
may be decided at Hué, is whether, as 
one U.S. general puts it, he is “merely 
Lawrence of Arabia, great in a special 
situation and with a peculiar set of na- 
tional circumstances, or a Robert E. 
Lee, master of all military situations.” 

Many Enemies. So far, Giap has 
proved himself a master of Vietnamese 
situations, and has contributed a large 
chapter to any textbook on the black art 
of war. Going far beyond the Chinese 
concept of a “people's war” by guerril- 
las, he has developed the orchestrated 
use of guerrillas and conventional forc- 
es, and demonstrated—as at Tet in 1968 
—the importance of psychology to the 
outcome on the battlefield. In a 1969 ar- 
ticle in the North Vietnamese army 
journal, Quan Doi Nhan Dan, he spelled 
out the strategy that he is pursuing in 
this offensive. “Being held in an unfa- 
vorable strategic position, the enemy 
can use only a small part of his troops. 
Though numerous, he is outnumbered; 
though strong, he is weak.” To Giap, 
“the main goal of fighting must be the 
destruction of enemy manpower.” He 
takes a cold view of war. “Every minute 
hundreds of thousands of people die all 
over the world,” he has said. “Life or 
death, even of one’s own compatriots, 
represents really very little.” 

In a way, Giap has been preparing 
for the battle of Hué ever since his 
youth. Born into impecunious gentry in 
An Xa, a small town just north of what 
is now the Demilitarized Zone, Giap 
grew up at a time when the fairly sta- 
ble 30-year relationship between the 
French and Vietnamese was coming to 
an end. At 15, he was taking part in a 
“quit-school movement” in Hanoi. Be- 
fore he was 30, he was helping Ho Chi 
Minh organize his revolution from a 
base in China. Though he once taught 
school in Hanoi, Giap was no bookstack 
scholar. Two years ago, Giap’s foster fa- 
ther, a South Vietnamese Red Cross of- 
ficial in Danang, discussed Giap with 
British Orientalist P.J. Honey. “He was 
brilliant, extremely interested in war- 
fare along the lines of Napoleonic strat- 
egy, but quarrelsome,” said the old man. 
“He'll get near to the top but never to 
the very top because he makes so many 
enemies.” 

Giap’s quarrelsomeness has shown 
up in the long course of the war. His ri- 
vals in Hanoi have tended to be opti- 
mistic believers in the kind of “general 
uprisings” that the Communists at- 
tempted to foment in the early 1960s 
and in 1968. Giap’s doctrine involves 
a prolonged three-stage war, proceeding 
gradually from defensive organization 
to guerrilla war to something like large- 
scale conventional war. 

Today Giap is at Stage 3, playing a 


role that he knows well. When he made 
his reputation in 1954, the Communists 
were negotiating in Geneva under the 
combined pressure of the U.S., Britain, 
Russia and China. Giap’s task was to in- 
flict a crippling defeat on the French 
while the talks were still in progress. 
The result was the 56-day siege that 
killed or wounded half of the 13,000- 
man French garrison at Dien Bien Phu. 

The current offensive shows many 
of Giap’s characteristics: methodical 
preparation, a heavy reliance on fire- 
power, a willingness to take high ca- 
sualties, combined with extraordinary 
caution—one trait that South Viet Nam 
generals share in spades. 

Few armies, and certainly not South 
Viet Nam's, have ever matched the te- 
nacity and determination of the troops 
that Giap has been able to field. It is 
clear that Ho Chi Minh’s claim that the 
Communists would fight to achieve 
their goals for ten, 15, 20 years, or even 
longer if necessary, was no idle boast. 
Since 1964, when Hanoi began its di- 
rect military intervention in the war, the 
North Vietnamese have suffered rough- 
ly 400,000 casualties—about as many 
men as they have in their present army. 
Captured North Vietnamese troops tell 
familiar fatalistic stories of being draft- 
ed from towns to which no soldiers who 
have gone South have ever returned. 

The Mandate. But still they come, 
and they fight fiercely. What is the dif- 
ference between Hanoi's troops and Sai- 
gon’s? The North Vietnamese have 
their problems with draft dodgers and 
deserters. The army journal Quan Doi 
Nhan Dan recently chided young con- 
scripts who “dress outlandishly, behave 
in an uncivilized manner, and violate 
state laws, discipline and public sani- 
tary regulations.” But compared with, 
say, the 3rd Division troops that 
cracked at Quang Tri last week, the 
North Vietnamese have been model sol- 
diers. Vietnamese peasants who have 
seen them recently have described them 
as fairly disciplined young men outfit- 
ted with olive uniforms, straw-covered 
soft hats and canteens; they appear to 
be highly motivated, North Vietnamese 
officers tend to be professionals who 
earn their promotions on merit. The 
ARVN leadership, by contrast, tends to 
be a class of its own, informed by old 
mandarin traditions and French colo- 
nial military training. Ranking officers, 
including province chiefs and field com- 
manders, are very often political ap- 
pointees with scant combat experience. 

Beyond that, the difference between 
Giap’s army and Thieu’s is the differ- 
ence between a government that has 
ruled with totalitarian power for 18 
years and one that has had a history of 
revolving-door regimes and heavy de- 








South Vietnamese soldiers flee Quang 
Tri on bicycles, while (below) civilian 
refugees and a dog wait near Hué for a 
hoat to carry them south to safety. 
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pendence on foreign treasuries. The 
simple fact. as Rand Corp. Analyst Bri- 
an Jenkins notes, is that the North Viet- 
namese are “more cohesive and more 
accustomed than the South Vietnamese 
to rigid government control and the aus- 
terity needed for a protracted war.” 

The eleven-man North Vietnamese 
Politburo, of which General Giap is a 
prominent member, has always been at 
war. They are driven not only by the 
Communist doctrine of inevitable vic- 
tory but also by the “mandate of Heav- 
en,” a kind of religious imperative to 
rule that, according to Viet Minh leg- 
end, was passed on to Ho Chi Minh in 
1945 by the last Vietnamese emperor, 
Bao Dai. The Hanoi leadership has 
more pragmatic reasons to fight on, of 
course. North Viet Nam's population 
continues to burgeon at a rate of 34% 
a year, exacerbating an already acute 
land shortage. Then there is the fact that 
for eight years now more than one- 
fourth of the North Vietnamese army 
has been posted out of the country un- 
der conditions of hardship and frequent 
terror unknown to those who have 
stayed behind. As Rand's Jenkins ob- 
serves: “North Viet Nam's leaders may 
not be thrilled at the prospect of bring- 
ing this army home in defeat.” 

After five weeks of fighting, the 
North Vietnamese last week continued 
to hold the initiative and to expand their 
influence on three fronts 
THE NORTH: With four North Vietnamese 
divisions in place and a fifth poised just 
above the Demilitarized Zone, this is 
the strongest point of the Communist 
offensive. The North’s troops now have 
the run of South Viet Nam’s two north- 
ernmost provinces—Quang Tri and 
Thua Thien—outside of the shrinking 
government-held pocket around Hué. 
THE CENTRAL HIGHLANDS: Three North 
Vietnamese divisions own half of Binh 
Dinh province on the seacoast and most 
of the mountains to the west. If they 
overrun Kontum city, which is set on 
an open plateau and vulnerable to an at- 
tack, they will have sliced the country 
in half at its weakest point 
THE SAIGON AREA: Though the Commu- 
nist pressure has eased somewhat, es- 
pecially around the besieged city of An 
Loc, three North Vietnamese divisions 
have seized control of swatches of ter- 
ritory north and west of the capital, 
which gives them an enormous poten- 
tial for more havoc. By one reckoning. 
enough rockets have been stashed 
around the city to permit a barrage of 
1,000 rounds a day for two solid 
months. 

So far. Giap’s offensive has done re- 
markably little to foment popular un- 

continued on page 30 
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U.S. advisers (top left) leave Quang Tri 
while refugees crowd a hospital in Hué 
Meanwhile (below) South Vietnamese 
marines who fought bravely at Dong 
Ha show a different face of the war. 
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The Man Behind the General in Hanoi 


G' NERAL Gtap may be running the 
current North Vietnamese offen- 
sive in South Viet Nam, but he is by no 
means his own master in Hanoi. The 
most powerful figure in the North Viet- 
namese hierarchy is Le Duan, the 
shrewd, remote first secretary of Ha- 
noi’s ruling Lao Dong (Workers) Party 
and ranking member of its Politburo. A 
nervous and intense man who grew up 
in what is now South Viet Nam. Le 
Duan is generally regarded as the chief 
architect of Hanoi’s relentless crusade 
to take over the South. His pre-emi- 
nence is underscored by the fact that in 
recent weeks Hanoi newspapers have 
taken to calling him “Uncle” Le, an 
honorary title rarely used since the 
death of Ho Chi Minh in 1969. 

Born in 1908 to a peasant family in 
Quang Tri province, Le Duan (pro- 
nounced Lay Zwan) grew up to become 
a railway clerk and a political agitator. 
In 1931 he was jailed by the French for 
20 years for subversive activities, but 
was released in 1936 and resumed his 
work in the Indochinese Communist 
Party. When the party was outlawed in 
1940, Le Duan was arrested again and 
sentenced to ten years. But when the 
Communist Viet Minh seized power 
temporarily in 1945, Le Duan was 
released. Subsequently he became the 
organizer and leader of guerrilla forces 
in what is now South Viet Nam. “In a 
real sense,” says one U.S. expert, “he is 
the father of the present war.” 

. 

In 1954, at the time of the Geneva 
conference that ended with the parti- 
tion of Viet Nam, Le Duan argued with 
Ho that the Communists should con- 
tinue the fight for total victory. Accord- 
ing to PJ. Honey, a British specialist 
on Viet Nam, Le Duan even predicted 
to Ho that the U.S. would help South 
Viet Nam and that another war would 
eventually have to be fought. After the 
Geneva agreement, 90,000 Viet Minh 
guerrillas were moved to the North, but 
Le Duan ordered the other Communists 
of South Viet Nam to go underground 
and hide their arms. He told Ho that 
when war broke out again, there would 
be an armed Communist force intact 
in the South as well as the 90,000 avail- 
able guerrillas in the North. Says 
Honey: “What Le Duan did was lay the 
foundations for the Viet Cong at the 
time of the Geneva agreement.” 

In some ways, Le Duan’s career has 
been advanced as much by luck as by 
leadership. In his early years of polit- 
ical activism, he managed, like the 
young Nikita Khrushchev, to be absent 
during periods of party turmoil. Be- 
tween 1954 and 1956, he began to or- 
ganize political subversion against the 
regime of South Vietnamese President 
Ngo Dinh Diem. Le Duan was thus pre- 
occupied with other matters at the time 


of the North Vietnamese land-reform 
debacle of 1956, which ended with the 
summoning of troops to put down a 
peasant revolt in Nghe An province 
The crisis led to the fall of the party's 
secretary-general, Truong Chinh. Pres- 
ident Ho Chi Minh then assumed the 
title of secretary-general himself, but he 
assigned Le Duan to run the party for 
him. Le Duan was officially confirmed 
as first secretary in 1960. 
. 

Though North Viet Nam is one of 
the few Communist states that are run 
by a genuinely collective leadership, Le 
Duan is clearly the primus inter pares 
The party's eleven-member Politburo, 
whose average age is 63, has worked to- 
gether since World War II in notable 
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NORTH VIET NAM'S LE DUAN 


harmony. But it has traditionally been 
divided over how to achieve unification 
One group has pressed for military vic- 
tory, while another has favored pro- 
tracted guerrilla action. Le Duan, like 
Giap, has always been identified with 
the first faction. In July 1971, he char- 
acteristically admonished the North 
Vietnamese army to “shatter the U.S 
imperialist plan of Vietnamizing the 
war” and to “fight for the greatest 
victory.” 

Khrushchev once said that Le Duan 
“talks, thinks and acts like a Chinese.” 
In truth, Le Duan has leaned slightly to- 
ward the Soviets while adroitly thread- 
ing his way between Moscow and Pe- 
king. The dispute between the Commu- 
nist titans has helped North Viet Nam 
to solve the problem of how to wage war 
against the sophisticated weaponry of 
the U.S.-backed South with no arma- 
ments industry of its own. Because of Le 
Duan’s clever exploitation of the Sino- 
Soviet schism, notes U.S. Vietnamolo- 
gist Douglas Pike, “there are virtually 
no strings attached to the aid given to 
the North Vietnamese today.” 
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rest. The North Vietnamese have been 
welcomed in some areas, notably Viet 
Cong-infested Binh Dinh province east 
of Kontum. Generally, though, the “rev- 
olutionary administrations” that they 
have set up in towns and villages have 
been fearfully ruthless; the Communists 
have executed police and local officials, 
confiscated property and turned school- 
children into armed “liberators.”” The 
indigenous Viet Cong, who have been 
vastly overshadowed by the Northern- 
ers during the present campaign, could 
be quietly preparing for the “sponta- 
neous uprising” that the Communists 
—if captured documents are to be taken 
at face value—have scheduled for May 
30, but so far they have been strangely 
inactive. As for civilian opponents of 
the war, not even the Buddhists, the stu- 
dents or the perennially restless veter- 
ans’ groups have taken to the streets. 

So far, enormous casualties have 


unimportant stretches of territory, U.S. 
air and naval power, it was promised, 
would deal with the North Vietnamese 
—perhaps harshly enough to prevent 
another onslaught for years. ARVN 
would try to avoid bloody set battles. 
The idea is to give the North Vietnam- 
ese the same problem faced by U‘S. 
troops back in an earlier era of the war, 
when American generals were forever 
complaining that “the enemy won't 
stand up and fight.” 

Within the U.S. Administration, 
where the private evaluations of Viet- 
namization have never quite matched 
the public expressions of confidence in 
it, there were new worries about ARVN’s 
staying power. No one really expects 
Saigon to be able even to attempt to re- 
verse the battlefield situation very soon. 
The immediate hope is that with US. 
air and naval power, the South Viet- 
namese will be able to maintain a stale- 


ARVN 3rd DIVISION TROOPS FLEEING QUANG TRI ON HIGHWAY 1 
A strong psychological need to win the next battle. 


doubtless been inflicted on the twelve 
North Vietnamese divisions committed 
to the fighting (two others are waiting 
in the wings above the DMZ and across 
the Cambodian border in the Mekong 
Delta region; two more are far away in 
Laos). But South Viet Nam's 13 divi- 
sions have also suffered. As of last week, 
one infantry division and an armored 
brigade were “no longer effective,” and 
many other units had been mauled. 

With Giap’s strategy of “annihila- 
tion” obviously having its effect, the 
US. last week pressed a new strategy 
on Saigon. The day after Quang Tri fell, 
Abrams and U.S. Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker visited Thieu. They re- 
portedly brought a message of support 
from Nixon—and some advice. Thieu 
had been ordering just about everything 
to be held “at all costs.” But with ARVN 
forces already spread thin on three 
fronts, that is too costly. 

Henceforth, the first ARVN priority 
will be to ARVN, not to small towns or 
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mate at least through the seven-day 
Moscow summit, still scheduled to be- 
gin on May 22. Meanwhile, pacification 
programs and other nonmilitary mat- 
ters are being quietly set aside. “What 
good is it?” asks a top pacification of- 
ficial in Saigon. “If you lose the battle, 
the game is over anyway. All our con- 
cern now is with the war.” 

The arrival in Saigon early last week 
of a Pentagon team headed by Assistant 
Defense Secretary Barry Shillito in- 
creased speculation that President 
Nixon was casting about for a dramatic 
way to help regain the initiative and 
buck up South Vietnamese morale. 
That could be anything from bombing 
Hanoi and Haiphong again to an ARVN 
offensive (see THE Nation), U.S. mili- 
tary men pondered the possibility of an 
ARVN end-around play to strike at the 
Communist columns in Quang Tri prov- 
ince—a move perhaps combined with a 
raid on Dong Hoi in the North, thus pre- 
senting the Communists with trouble on 


two fronts. Schemes like that hinge on 
two commodities that are both in short 
supply: ARVN manpower and spirited 
leadership. 

The North Vietnamese have deci- 
sions of their own to make, regardless 
of how Nixon reacts. By now, it is uni- 
versally recognized that the Commu- 
nists are able to keep fighting at a brisk 
pace for many months. But will they? 
CIA forecasters, who have been remark- 
ably accurate on Viet Nam in the past, 
reckon that Hanoi will make a funda- 
mental decision some time this month. 
The choice is between a “high-risk, 
quick-payoff” campaign and a “low- 
risk, slow-payoff” strategy. Under a 
low-risk plan, the Communists would 
keep up pressure (perhaps by rocketing 
cities) while husbanding their manpow- 
er for a second big push in the fall. If 
the North Vietnamese believe they are 
making progress, however, they would 
pursue a high-risk strategy, with fron- 
tal assaults on cities and troops, in the 
hope of destroying ARVN’s will to fight 
by midsummer. The goals: to crumble 
ARVN and to topple the Thieu regime, 
perhaps in favor of a new nationalist fig- 
ure who would be willing to settle the 
war along the lines of the seven-point 
plan that Hanoi has pushed in Paris. 

The Model. There are indications 
that Hanoi will opt for the high-risk 
road, The Communists’ tough stand in 
Paris could only mean, as one State De- 
partment hand puts it, that “they were 
smelling blood in South Viet Nam.” 
John Vann, the veteran US. pacifica- 
tion adviser, agrees. Says Vann: “The 
willingness to sacrifice exhibited by the 
enemy exceeds anything in the past.” 
Concedes a US. general in Saigon: “I'm 
sure they're convinced that they're go- 
ing to win.” 

Short of the total collapse of the Sai- 
gon regime, the eventual goal of the 
Communists is to win control of South 
Viet Nam at the bargaining table in Par- 
is. That scheme is under the direction 
of the Hanoi Politburo and its steely 
first secretary, Le Duan (see box, page 
29). One of Le Duan’s contributions to 
the war is the “fighting-negotiating™ 
strategy now unfolding in Paris and in 
South Viet Nam. In a 20-page letter 
captured in South Viet Nam in 1967, 
Le Duan explained to the Viet Cong 
command that Hanoi had studied all 
major international negotiations con- 
ducted over the past 100 years and had 
decided that the Communists could find 
no better model than the long Korean 
negotiations. As at Panmunjom, the 
Communist negotiators’ task would be 
to drag out the talks, while the mili- 
tary’s job would be to take what it could 
get on the battlefield. The goal, Le Duan 
concluded, was to build such a strong 
position on the battlefield that the oth- 
er side would have nothing to negoti- 
ate with at the bargaining table. It is up 
to Giap to make that strategy work on 
the battlefield. Whether he can do so 
will depend. in all likelihood, on the out- 
come of the battle of Hue. 
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If it costs 46% more to repair a car today 
than in 1961, what about a telephone truck? 


With 100 million phones to 
care for, our fleet now numbers 
110,000 trucks. 

And with auto repair costs 
rising 46% since 1961, you can 
imagine what that’s done to our 
budget. 

We’ve been doing some of our 
own repair work, but our costs 
went up just as much—from $230 
to $340 per truck. 

Our total running expenses 
from $612 to $823 a truck. 

And to get the money to buy 
new trucks, we’re having to 
borrow at interest rates that have 
almost doubled since 1961. 

Despite rising costs like these, 
residential telephone rates have 
gone up only 8% overall since 1961. 
And long distance rates have Ag 
actually gone down. While the rg 
cost of living has gone 4 
up 37%. ? 
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Obviously, this can’t go on. 
Because the cost of providing 
you good telephone service is going 
up, telephone rates are going up, 

too—but based on the last ten 
years, far less than most things 
you buy. 

AT&T and your local 
Bell Company. 
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Owning a piece of 
the Rock means more 
than investments in things... 


If you have Prudential 
insurance, you probably realize 
that we make investments 
with some of your premiums. 
In all kinds of industries. 

Investments that can 
help pay dividends to keep 
your insurance costs down. 

We make other kinds of 
investments, too. 

In people. 

Every year we direct millions 
of dollars into the fabric of 
American life. 

This money helps rebuild 
cities that are falling apart. 

Creates jobs for people who 
need them. 

Improves and expands 
hospitals and clinics. 

And gives young people a 
decent shot at the education 
they missed. 

You're part of it. 

If you've gota piece of 
the Rock. 

All because Prudential 
believes investments in people 
are every bit as important 
as investments in things. 





Top left 

Prudential is a sponsor of the 
nationally famous Newark Boys’ 
Chorus School—a unique 
educational institution for gifted 
inner-city children. 

Top center 

Special Prudential investments 
create jobs in areas that range 
from data processing to 
manufacturing to banking. 

Top right 

Prudential dollars help support 
u ork-study programs that mean 
diplomas for dropouts. 

Bottom left 

The Prudential commitment 

to better health care includes 
financial support for 
specialized medical training 
programs as well as assistance 
for the construction and 
improvement of hospitals 

and clinics. 

Bottom right 

Prudential’s urban investment 
program has meant thousands 
of new housing units in cities 


coast to coast. 
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The Mood of Hanoi: Lonely and Alert 


From Hanoi, a city generally closed 
to American journalists, Correspondent 
Joél Henri of Agence France-Presse 
last week cabled the following report 
for TIME: 


N several occasions in the last few 

days, the B-52s could be heard “at 
work™ south of the capital. The earth 
trembled for a few seconds [in Hanoil, 
houses shuddered. Then silence; even 
the crickets ceased to chirp. But then 
MIGs, returning from their mission, 
swept over the rooftops wing to wing, 
with jet engines screaming, and disap- 
peared toward their airfields and under- 
ground shelters. At first, Hanoians 
stopped to look up at the sky, listened 
and wondered, “Are they ours or the 
Americans’?” Now they just carry on, 
Ears have become attuned to MIGs, 
Phantoms and B-52s, even when the 
B-S2s are far off, invisible at over 
50,000 feet. “They cheer you up. those 
MIGs,” the Vietnamese say. 

Hanoians are not awed by the gi- 
ant eight-engine B-S2s with their 30 
tons of bombs. People who spent sev- 
eral years in the vicinity of Vinh Linh, 
near the 17th parallel, where B-52s were 
operating practically every day, explain 
to us: “Of course, if you're just under- 
neath, you haven't much of a chance. 
But when you get used to them, you 
know how not to be underneath. Just 
look at Quang Tri. With their thousands 
of tons of bombs, they didn’t stop our 
troops.” And they add matter-of-fact- 
ly: “Do you have a flashlight?” You 
reply, “No, why?” And they explain 
“It's important at night when you have 
to get away.” That suggests that you 
can get hurt more readily by falling than 
by being hit by a B-52 bomb. 

Future Plans. Pham Van Dong, the 
Premier, who has stayed on in Hanoi, 
told a journalist: “Of course they can 
blow all of this up [meaning his offic- 
es]. And then what? That's not what's 
going to change the course of history.” 
Then he talks about the future: plans 
for travel abroad to establish ties for co- 
operation with all those who showed un- 
derstanding for [North] Viet Nam dur- 
ing these terrible, decisive hours. In 
ministry files, partly evacuated to caves 
on high plateaus, are plans for the Viet 
Nam of tomorrow, “reunited by the 
Vietnamese alone,” as Pham Van Dong 
puts it. Joke or political gesture, some 
people here claim: “The Premier is 
quite ready to organize a ‘political tea 
party’ with a President Nixon who has 
finally understood the wisdom of the 
seven points of the P.R.G. [Provisional 
Revolutionary Government].” Peking, 
Moscow, why not Hanoi? 

The [North] Vietnamese are no ka- 
mikazes. They have carefully weighed 
the risks, and they are taking precau- 
tions to avoid human and material loss- 
es to the maximum if Nixon should de- 
cide to punish Hanoi. Metal helmets 
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have reappeared, hanging from bicycle 
handlebars in every variety, from 
French 1914-18 and Dien Bien Phu vin- 
tage to Japanese, Soviet and American. 
The day after the April 16 bombings of 
Hanoi and Haiphong, unexploded 
bombs were being defused. The next job 
was to clear away the debris. Human 
chains of girls and boys carrying small 
baskets, swaying at the ends of long 
poles, piled up the bricks that could still 
be used, and reinforced shelters with 
rubble. Metal from burned-out trucks 
and railroad cars was deposited on 
dumps. In Hanoi, where material dam- 
age was slight, youths fixed up a kind of 
“pop” shelter using the burned body of 
a car; they half buried it and covered it 
over with earth. Temporary houses 
were erected in a day. Ten bamboo 
poles, some thatch, and life can go on. 
Nearly half the population of the 
city of 500,000 people has been evac- 
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drink just any water. And here's what 
to do in case of fever.” 

The capital seems a little empty, es- 
pecially without children; the little 
kings of the street, full of pranks and 
gaiety, curious and friendly. Poetically 
named streets around the central mar- 
ket—Silk Street. Money Changers 
Street. Weights Street—are deserted. 
The old trolley car, with its long pole, 
ambles on undisturbed, no longer 
obliged to sound its bell to clear the way 
of pedestrians. The tiny “pho” shops 
selling Chinese soup (which is not Chi- 
nese at all but Tonkinese) are closed. 
The Hanoi Chinese have all abandoned 
the city, the restaurant owners gone 
who knows where, perhaps to their 
cousins in China. 

It is lonely in Hanoi. Cinemas are 
closed. There is a permanent alert. Anti- 
aircraft defenses have been reinforced, 
but daily life goes on as usual. Suffi- 
cient personnel have been left in the 
city to maintain such basic services as 
electricity, drugstores, hospitals. Brew- 
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“They have weighed the risks and they are taking precautions.” 


uated in recent years and Hanoi today 
is ready to face another war of destruc- 
tion from the air, Ten exhausting days 
have just been spent completing the lat- 
est evacuation program. First of all, 
people had to be convinced. In every 
street there was always one family 
which absolutely refused to budge. To 
cope with this situation, party members, 
usually women, went from door to door 
to explain the situation. Salary advanc- 
es were granted so people could be 
equipped with mosquito nets, nylon fab- 
rics and oil stoves. Departures took 
place generally at dawn, since American 
planes prowl later in the day. Families 
assembled under trees with their bun- 
dies. Old aunts invariably insisted upon 
bringing along bric-a-brac—absolutely 
essential for this kind of adventure. 
They brought the most extraordinary 
packages, held together with ingenious 
stringwork and fastened to the roof of 
a bus or to the back of a bike. Then off 
they went. Newspapers published ad- 
vice: “Warning: in the country don't 


ers send around small vans that stop 
under trees at street corners and every- 
one has his glass of beer. Factory res- 
taurants keep serving meals. Shelters 
have been dug near by for those who 
have stayed on. The cost of living is rel- 
atively stable, and chicken still sells for 
about 50¢ a pound. 

There is a friendly colony of pro- 
Vietnamese foreigners in Hanoi, among 
them a Swedish diplomat, Algerian, 
French, Italian and Cuban journalists, 
the reserved and solitary Chinese, some 
English and Canadians, and some Mus- 
covites who never comment on any sit- 
uation until they have read Pravda. 

Last month there were important 
visitors like Konstantin Katushev, Sec- 
retary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R., and 
Nikolai Firiubin of the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry. They were courteously re- 
ceived and left convinced that the Viet- 
namese were determined to settle their 
affair with Mr. Nixon by themselves, a 
reliable source told me. 
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ARMS CONTROL 
Agreement on Enough 


The White House last week an- 
nounced a “major advance” in the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks, which 
have been going on since 1969. The ad- 
vance—a compromise worked out in a 
secret exchange of letters between Pres- 
ident Nixon and Soviet Party Chief 
Leonid Brezhnev—represents an im- 
portant milestone in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions and reflects a long-term change 
in Washington's policy. Where once the 
U.S. sought to maintain overall nuclear 
superiority, Washington has now settled 
for what Nixon has called “sufficiency” 
—that is, enough arms to deter any Rus- 
sian attack by promising a devastating 
retaliatory strike. 

Though many difficult details must 
still be worked out by SALT negotiators, 
now meeting in Helsinki, the overall 
shape of the nuclear accommodation 
between the superpowers was beginning 
to emerge. The U.S. and the Soviet 
Union agreed to a series of ceilings and 
freezes in which Washington has con- 
sented to Soviet parity—and in several 
cases numerical superiority—in every 
major category of defensive and offen- 
sive strategic nuclear weaponry (see 
chart). In return, the Soviets made two 
important concessions. They agreed to 
place limits on the number of missile 
subs. But more important, they agreed 
to exclude from the present freeze U.S. 
tactical nuclear weapons in Europe and 
aboard the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. Hence the U.S. was able to 
avoid unnerving its European NATO al- 
lies, who would look askance at any uni- 
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lateral dealing with the Soviets over 
American weaponry that is committed 
to the defense of Western Europe. 

The compromise virtually ensures 
that Nixon and Brezhnev will be able 
to have a historic signing ceremony if 
and when the President visits Moscow 
later this month. They will probably 
have two documents to sign. One is a 
full-fledged treaty, already agreed upon, 
limiting the number of defensive ABMs, 
or anti-ballistic missiles, that each side 
may install. The second, barring any 
last-minute snag, will be an executive 
agreement setting informal ceilings on 
offensive strategic missiles until the 
SALT negotiators can come up with a 
formal pact. The major points of the 
two documents: 

ass. The US. and the Soviet Union 
will each be permitted to maintain only 
two ABM complexes of 100 missiles 
each. The Soviets, who have chosen to 
defend populated areas, will probably 
add new missiles to the 64 ABMs that 
now ring Moscow. They may also con- 
vert the Tallin Line of antiaircraft mis- 
siles near Leningrad to ABMs. The U.S., 
which by contrast has chosen to use the 
allotted ABMs to protect its land-based 
missile force, originally had announced 
its intention to build 14 Safeguard ABM 
complexes. Now it will complete only 
the two sites at Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
and Malmstrom, Mont. 

cams. Pending a formal treaty, both 
superpowers will freeze the number of 
ICBMs at the present level, which leaves 
the U.S. at a 2-to-3 disadvantage (1,054 
v. 1,550). Both sides will be free to re- 
place older missiles with newer ones. 
More important, no ceiling has been 
placed on nuclear megatonnage, a cat- 
egory in which the Soviets already have 
far outdistanced the U.S. and which 
helps them overcome their disadvan- 
tage of having less accurate missiles. In 
fact, some Pentagon experts expect the 
Russians to install new monster ICBMs 
in the big empty silos that have recent- 
ly been detected by U.S. surveillance 
satellites. The U.S. has more warheads 
on its missiles—S,700 to the Soviets’ 
2,500, though Moscow will be allowed 
to draw even on that score. At present, 
the U.S. has a considerable technolog- 
ical lead. Its MIRV (multiple indepen- 
dently targeted re-entry vehicle) war- 
heads can be steered to widely separated 
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targets. By comparison, the Russian 
MRVs (multiple re-entry vehicles) sim- 
ply fall in a prearranged cluster. 

MISSILE SuBS. Under the ceiling, the 
Soviets, who have lagged far behind the 
US. in the development of undersea nu- 
clear missiles, will be permitted to com- 
plete the 17 submarines now abuilding; 
within the next couple of years Mos- 
cow's missile-packing submarine force 
will outnumber by one the 41-ship US. 
undersea missile fleet. 

Even though the compromise on of- 
fensive weapons allows for technolog- 
ical improvement—the U.S., for in- 
stance, may eventually replace its 
missile submarines with the undersea 
long-range missile system (ULMS), at 
$165 million per sub without armament 
—it nevertheless promises to bring the 
nuclear numbers race to a halt. It also, 
it is hoped, will serve as a guideline for 
a full-fledged treaty that will regulate 
offensive missiles in the same manner 
in which the ABMs have been brought 
under control. When, and if, that hap- 
pens, the strategic arms pact will rank 
historically with the nuclear test-ban 
treaty (1963) and the nuclear nonpro- 
liferation treaty (1968). 


WEST GERMANY 


Toward the Showdown 


Who were those two men quaffing 
a friendly beer together in the Bundes- 
tag cafeteria? They were, as it hap- 
pened, none other than West Germany's 
two foremost political rivals. Only the 
week before, Opposition Leader Rainer 
Barzel had tried and failed by a bare 
margin of two votes to overthrow Chan- 
cellor Willy Brandt, But over beer and 
in countless hurried conferences, the 
two men were seeking to find a mutual 
way out of a severe parliamentary cri- 
sis that threatened to have grave reper- 
cussions far beyond the borders of the 
Federal Republic. 

The crisis centered on the treaties 
of Moscow and Warsaw, which Brandt 
negotiated in 1970 as part of his famed 
Ostpolitik. The treaties have become 
keystones to further progress in East- 
West détente; other major diplomatic 
initiatives, including the Big Four agree- 
ment that seeks to eliminate Berlin as a 
source of cold war tensions, will go into 
effect only after the ratification of those 
two pacts. 

Soviet Word. Brandt had originally 
intended to submit the treaties to the 
Bundestag for ratification last week. But 
in the wake of the narrowly won no- 
confidence test and a subsequent tie vote 
in the Bundestag on a budget appro- 
priation, he feared that the coalition of 
his Social Democratic Party and the 
Free Democrats would no longer com- 
mand the necessary majority to pass the 
treaties. Rather than risk a defeat, 
Brandt postponed balloting for one 
week so that he and Christian Demo- 
crat Leader Barzel could have an 
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When some airlines say 





































The major shortcoming of too many airlines today 
(and it’s not just the charter airlines) is that they have a very 
narrow view of what “airline service” is. 

Judging from their ads, airline service is something 
that starts when you get on board the plane, stops the minute 
you get off and consists of a hot meal, a movie, a smile, a 
colorful throw pillow and a few magazines. 

All of which makes for a pleasant plane ride. Which 
would be fine if that were the reason you were flying. 

But it isn't. 

The reason youre flying is to get somewhere. And if 
that somewhere happens to be over 3,000 miles of ocean 
toa place you've never been you need more than a meal 
and a movie. 

You need help before you buy your ticket. 

One thing our experience has taught us is 
that you'll get more out of your vacation abroad 
(from the point of view of both time and money) if 
you know, in advance, pretty much what you're 
going to do. 

There are more than 7,000 Pan Am. 
travel agents across the country who can help 
you do just that. Whether it be a week in 
Europe, a once-in-a-lifetime round-the- 
world vacation, or one of our many tours. 
(Having invented the air tour back in 
1935 we naturally offer a wider range today 
than anyone else.) In addition, there are more 
than 50 Pan Am offices in the United States where 
we have information on everything from what 
to wear, where, to how much to tip waiters and cab- 
drivers in Pago Pago. 

You nced help once youre on vacation. 

In planning your vacation, plan on the fact that you may 
want to change some of the plans you've made once you're there. 

It often happens. 

You find a terrific little place you want to stay at a few 
extra days.Or you want to leave somewhere sooner than you 
anticipated. 

That's where we come in. 

Asa Pan Am ticket holder you can drop in at any office 
near you (we have more than 200 throughout the world) 
and we'll have our friendly Panamac. computer come up with 
new hotel and plane reservations for you. 

But that’s not all our offices are there for. 

You see, we also know that little things crop 
up that you could use some help with. 

For example, you need cash in an 
emergency. Or you're not getting your 
mail from home. * 

Well, we'll cash your personal check in an 
emergency. And act as “post office” so that picking 
up your mail is easier. 





| goodbye at an airpor 
mean goodbye. 


We'll even give you city maps in English so you can 
find your way around without too much trouble. 

And since our people are very familiar with the area 
they work in, they're able to give you tips on the restaurants 
that aren't in the guidebooks yet. Or the right place to shop 
for things. 

And the nice thing about all this is that it doesn’t cost 
anything extra. The pre-trip planning or our help once 
you're there. 

And your fare on Pan Am is exactly the same as it is on 
all the other scheduled airlines flying 
the same routes. 

You need an airline you can feel 
confident about. 

Another nice thing that doesn't cost 
anything extra is our experience. 

When you fly Pan Am you're flying 
on the airline that opened more of the world 
to air travel than all other airlines combined. 

The airline that’s been carrying 
(and caring for) overseas travelers longer 
than most airlines have been in existence. 




























The world’s most experienced airline. 
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opportunity to work out a 

The Christian Democrats are in a 
quandary. They are publicly opposed 
to the treaties, but do not want the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting them. They 
know that they would then be regarded 
both in East and West as unreliable 
partners in the search for détente. In 
their meetings, Barzel and Brandt 
sought a compromise in a joint decla- 
ration that would overcome the reser- 
vations of the Christian Democratic 
Union. Among other things, the decla- 
ration would state that the treaties 
—which recognize the Communist sei- 
zure of former German lands after 
World War Il—do not preclude the 
eventual reunification of Germany and 
the right to self-determination of all 
Germans, including those in East Ger- 
many. In a gesture aimed at helping the 
passage of the treaties, Moscow's am- 
bassador in Bonn, Valentin § Falin, 
passed the word that the Soviets would 
“take note” of such a declaration—pro- 
vided the language was not too harsh. 

Heated Quibbling. Unfortunate- 
ly, neither Brandt nor Barzel could get 
all their party members to go along with 
the declaration. There was still heated 
quibbling over the declaration’s word- 
ing. There was also great pressure on 
both men from their own parties to re- 
sist compromise. But Brandt, who is 
eager to have the treaties passed before 
President Nixon goes to Moscow later 
this month, decided that he could wait 
no longer. He scheduled the showdown 
vote for this week 

The outcome may well be decided 
by the struggles within the C.D.U. lead- 
ership. If Barzel and other members of 
the party executive feel sufficiently re- 
assured by the final draft of the dec- 
laration and are satisfied by the Soviet 
response to the West German state- 
ment, they may allow Christian Dem- 
ocrat deputies to vote according to the 
dictates of their consciences. In that 
event, there would be more than enough 
C.D.U. cross-overs or abstentions to rat- 
ify the treaties with a slim but none- 
theless decisive majority. But if the 
Christian Democrat leaders order their 
members to vote no, the treaties are vir- 
tually certain to go down to defeat 


MIDDLE EAST 


Mission to Bucharest 


Never before had an Israeli Premier 
been able to worship with fellow Jews 
in a Communist country. Last week, 
during an official visit to Rumania, Pre- 
mier Golda Meir took time out to at- 
tend a synagogue service with 1,500 of 
Bucharest’s 50,000 Jews. “We have 
problems in Israel,” she told them in 
Yiddish, “but it is better to have prob- 
lems in your own land than to be with- 
out a land of your own.” After the 2}- 
hr. service, Mrs. Meir broke away 
momentarily from her Rumanian body- 
guard outside the synagogue to ex- 
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RUMANIAN PREMIER ION GHEORGHE MAURER WELCOMING GOLDA MEIR TO BUCHAREST 
Less than met the eye, perhaps, but only fools make prophecies. 


change Sabbath greetings with some of 
the thousands of Jews who had gath- 
ered behind police lines to catch a 
glimpse of her. 

It was also the first time that an Is- 
raeli Premier had ventured into the 
East bloc for official meetings with 
Communist leaders. Mrs. Meir, who 
celebrated her 74th birthday last week, 
had begun the trip in an exuberant 
mood, fending off newsmen’s questions 
about the prospects for her visit with 
a Jewish proverb: “The power of proph- 
ecy is given to children and fools.” 
Under leaden Bucharest skies, she re- 
viewed a goose-stepping honor guard. 
Rumanian girls in peasant costume pre- 
sented her with flowers and then lust- 
ily kissed her startled coterie of three 
male aides. 

The Rumanians, however, were ob- 
viously intent on keeping the visit on a 
low key. Mrs. Meir was greeted by 
Premier lon Gheorghe Maurer instead 
of President Nicolae Ceausescu. and 
quickly driven off in a Mercedes lim- 
ousine for an afternoon of preliminary 
discussions. At a state banquet given by 
Maurer, she openly pressed her hosts 
to arrange face-to-face talks between Is- 
rael and Egypt—a request that was 
pointedly ignored by the Rumanian 
press next day. Ata return banquet that 
she gave for the Rumanians, Mrs. Meir 
served up fresh strawberries and avo- 
cados flown in for the occasion. They 
were tasty examples of Israel's flourish- 
ing fruit and vegetable exports and a 
subtle bid to increase her country’s trade 
with Rumania, which now runs at a 
yearly rate of nearly $40 million, most- 
ly in Rumanian meat, lumber and chem- 
icals exchanged for Israeli potash, cit- 
rus fruits and textiles 

When they invited her to Bucharest, 
Rumanian diplomats had explained 
that President Ceausescu had had a 
promising conversation with Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat during a recent 


visit to Cairo—and wanted to share his 
thoughts with Mrs. Meir. But after 
Ceausescu and Mrs. Meir talked twice 
for a total of nine hours, aides strove to 
convey the impression that there was 
less to the meetings than met the eye. 
The conversation was said to be large- 
ly exploratory, as Mrs. Meir pressed for 
direct talks with Egypt and Ceausescu 
avoided any role as mediator. Still, there 
was always the chance that they might 
just be keeping more substantial discus- 
sions secret 


SOUTH AFRICA 
High-Rise Apartheid 


South Africa’s expanding economy 
has given nearly every white household- 
er the means to afford black domestic 
servants. In Johannesburg, the nation’s 
largest city, the demand for black 
maids, nannies, cooks, chauffeurs and 
gardeners has increased so sharply that 
blacks now outnumber whites by near- 
ly two to one. But South Africa’s white 
apartheid government does not want the 
domestic workers to live in the city. 
Reason: too many blacks on the street 
at night. Thus it has decided to force 
the servants to move into a complex of 
high-rise “hostels” on the outskirts of 
Johannesburg. The plan has set off a 
hot racial debate 

The barracks-style quarters, says 
Gerhardus van der Merwe, who is in 
charge of the project, are designed “to 
ensure that inmates will live and relax 
together under pleasant conditions” 
—and inmates is precisely the word. Ac- 
cording to the government's plan, the 
twelve-building complex will provide 
accommodations (strictly segregated 
according to sex) for some 60,000 
blacks, most of whom are married. 

So far, two five-story structures 
have been completed. They have no el- 
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evators, no electrical outlets (“these 
people would just abuse them,” said an 
Official) and no heating (“to keep costs 
down”). The bathtubs—five for every 
100 people—are not even full size. The 
government made sure, however, that 
the buildings included police offices and 
cells for potential troublemakers, as 
well as electronically controlled doors 
that can be used to seal off any part of 
the building “in case of unrest.” The 
black workers, who earn between $20 
and $50 a month, will have to pay $8 a 
month for the privilege of sharing a 
room with three other people. 

Orwellian Horror. By last week, 
when the first two hostels were sched- 
uled to open, the proposed living con- 
ditions had raised a storm of protest 
Progressive Party M.P. Helen Suzman 
called the hostels an “Orwellian hor- 
ror.” White women, churchmen and stu- 
dents staged placard protests. Some of 
the shock felt by chic matrons over the 
city’s “white by night” policy, as it is 
called, was undoubtedly at the prospect 
of having no servants to wait on can- 
dlelit dinner parties—but by no means 
all of it was. At a jampacked citizens’ 
meeting, Anglican Bishop John Carter 
condemned the hostels as the work of 
“morally sick” people. Said one white 
housewife: “My maid, who is 66 years 
old, just wept and said to me: ‘Madam, 
we are people, not cattle. ” 

The government did its best to de- 
fend the scheme. “It compares favor- 
ably with white migrant laborers’ ac- 
commodations overseas,” said Van der 
Merwe. Nonetheless, mindful perhaps 
that a similar attempt at a “white by 
night” policy aroused such concern in 
the nearby town of Randburg that the 
ruling National Party suffered seriously 
in local elections, the Johannesburg city 
council decided to postpone the hostel 
opening for another two months. “We 
are putting in an open-air cinema, and 
the women’s block will get a basketball 
court,” explained an official. “We are 
also considering putting in heating.” 


SOVIET CARTOONIST’S VIEW OF AUTO MANIA 


Finish line at race organized by repair factories. 





SOVIET UNION 
Avtomobilizatsia 


In Moscow last week, the 150,000 
or so citizens who are privileged to own 
private cars were engaged in an annual 
spring ritual. First, they stripped the tar- 
paulins from their autos, most of which 
had been left under wraps all winter be- 
cause of the ferocious frosts. Then the 
cars were carefully polished (a dirty 
auto can bring a $1 fine), and inspected 
by police. Only after that could Mos- 
cow’s motorists stream out of the city 
for the budding birch woods and the 
May Day weekend, the first three-day 
holiday of the spring season 

They encountered few traffic jams, 
but that idyllic situation may not last 
long. For the first time in history, the So- 
viet government is making a massive, 
long-term investment in order to meet 
consumer demand. A main part of that 
drive is aimed at satisfying Russia's 
growing auto mania, or avtomobiliza- 
tsia, which is now rampant from Tallin 
to Tomsk. Russians are stampeding to 
buy the $5,600 Italian-designed Zhiguli 
cars, adapted from the Fiat 124, that 
are rolling off the new assembly line at 
Togliatti at the rate of 1,000 per day. 

Social Impact. The auto age is al- 
ready beginning to affect Soviet man- 
ners and morals in ways that the re- 
gime may not have entirely foreseen. 
TIME Correspondent John Shaw cables 
from Moscow: “The new mobility pro- 
vided by the auto is bound to make Rus- 
sians more individualistic as it frees 
them from the disciplines of communal 
life. In this vast country, where many 
Soviet citizens live in apartments not 
much bigger than the cars they hope to 
buy, the most important thing the auto 
offers is transport to solitude.” 

Russia’s modest advance into the 
automotive age is also having an incal- 
culable economic impact. The invest- 
ment to meet consumer demand re- 
quires reallocation of steel, rubber and 
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gasoline from the Soviet defense estab- 
lishment. A gigantic highway construc- 
tion program is needed, and so is a net- 
work of gas stations and repair shops, 
both of which are woefully scarce 

Some of the problems of aviomo- 
bilizatsia are all too familiar to Amer- 
icans. In spite of the most stringent laws 
against drunken driving, half the traffic 
accidents in the Soviet Union, exactly 
as in the U.S., are caused by overim- 
bibers. Other problems are peculiarly 
Russian. Most roads remain primitive 
in the extreme, and besides the perils 
of potholes, motorists must cope with 
farmers who thresh their wheat and 
build their log cabins right on the high- 
ways so that they can reach them more 
easily 

Symbolic Value. In spite of such 
aggravations, there is no more potent 
symbol of prestige than the auto in the 
Soviet Union today. The Communist 
state has paradoxically chosen not to 
produce “people's cars,” but to build 
medium-sized vehicles that range in 
price from $4,000 to $11,000. Workers 
who make an average wage of $180 a 
month can scarcely afford them. Even 
bureaucrats and professionals often 
have to save up for years to buy them, 
then have to wait as long as a year and 
a half for delivery 

Russian auto owners must defend 
themselves from a new breed of crim- 
inal—car thieves. Before leaving a 
parked car, the Soviet owner custom- 
arily removes the windshield wipers, gas 
tank cap and aerial, and locks them in- 
side, out of the reach of pilferers. Some 
of the cleverest car thieves have now 
been thwarted for the summer. During 
the winter a thief will often steal a car 
off the street and substitute it for a sim- 
ilar model that has been put up for the 
season under a tarpaulin. The police are 
left to hunt for a car that is hidden away 
—at least until spring, when the owner 
discovers that the shape under the tarp 
is not his own. By then, his car may 
have found a home 2,000 miles away 
in Samarkand 


ZHIGULIS READY FOR STAMPEDE 
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Back in the 1950s, before the telly 
really took over, all England seemed ad- 
dicted to a BBC radio program called 
The Goon Show, which was the mak- 
ing of Actor Peter Sellers, among oth- 
ers. When the Goons got together again 
to do a special program for the BBC's 
50th birthday, Sellers brought four 
“friends”: Prince Philip, Princess Mar- 
garet, Lord Snowdon and Princess 
Anne. Another royal Goon fan, serv- 
ing with the navy in the Mediterranean, 
sent his regrets: “Last night my hair fell 
out, my knees dropped off, and I turned 
green with envy at the thought of my fa- 
ther and sister being there. Charles.” 

s 

After its two-week tour of the U.S., 
the Chinese table tennis team had plen- 
ty to tell the home folks about the ways 
of the mysterious West. In Ann Arbor, 
Mich., for instance, the visitors scurried 
for shelter as a welcoming group of rad- 
icals bellowed in Chinese, “Down with 
American imperialism!” And at a bal- 
let performance in Manhattan, they lis- 
tened sympathetically as Actor Dustin 
Hoffman observed: “It must be very dif- 
ficult for you to come from China, 
where the spirit is so high, to here where 
the spirit is so low.” 

- 

Melvin Belli, 64, the dapper and oro- 
tund lawyer who has had a lifelong love 
affair with the public eye, was visiting 
Washington's Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts when a hostess singled 
him out. “You're a very famous law- 
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THE REUNITED GOONS WITH PETER SELLERS’ FOUR FRIENDS 
The prince turned green and his hair fell out. 


yer, aren't you?” asked pretty Lia Triff, 
23, a student at the University of Mary- 
land. Belli beamed. “Your name begins 
with a B,” said Miss Triff. Belli swelled 
with such pleasure that, as Lia put it 
later, “I couldn't resist. I said: ‘I've got it 
—you're F. Lee Bailey!’ We had lunch 
the next day, and the rest is history.” 
They will be married (he for the fifth 
time, she for the first) on June 3 
. 

First he demanded $115,000. Then 
$92,500. Then $70,000. Then, Pitcher 
Vida Blue announced that he was re- 
tiring from baseball at the age of 22 to 
sell bathroom and kitchen fixtures. No- 
body believed him, least of all Oakland 
A’s Owner Charles O. Finley, who paid 
Blue a cut-rate $14,750 last year. Final- 
ly, after four months of haggling, Blue 
signed for $50,000 plus $8,000 for his 
college education and a $5,000 bonus 
for winning 24 games last season. “I'll 
be lucky if I win ten games this sea- 
son,” said Vida. How did he keep in 
shape during his layoff? “I chased a girl 
around the lake the other day.” 

. 

Hollywood's dark-haired onetime 
sex symbol, doe-eyed Hedy Lamarr, 
claims that the book billed as her “au- 
tobiography,” Ecstasy and Me, My Life 
as a Woman, is “an obscene, shocking, 
scandalous, naughty, wanton, fleshy, 
sensual, lecherous, lustful and scarlet” 
treatment of her life. So for the second 
time she slapped a libel suit on its pub- 
lisher and two co-authors, whom she ac- 








HEDY LAMARR AS A SEX SYMBOL 
“Naughty, wanton, fleshy.” 





cuses of distorting interviews with her 

this time for $21 million. Still no 
cigar. The New York Court of Appeals 
has dismissed the case—not because the 
book isn’t obscene, shocking, scandal- 
ous, etc., but because her lawyers failed 
to prove that the actions leading to pub- 
lication had occurred in New York 

s 

Seattle Attorney Edward Rauscher 
was vacationing at Vancouver's Bay- 
shore Inn where the elevator doesn't 
stop at the 19th and 20th floors because 
Howard Hughes lives there. One day, 
though, somebody in the elevator with 
Rauscher playfully pushed 20. By some 
electronic glitch the number lit up on 
the indicator. “When I saw that 20 light 
up,” says Rauscher, “I knew I had from 
one to 20 seconds to think about what 
I was going to do.” He decided to ask 
Hughes for a donation to his favorite 
charity, PONCHO (Patrons of Northwest 
Civic, Cultural and Charitable Organi- 
zations), which raises money by auc- 
tioning donated items. Rauscher never 
saw the Invisible Man, but he did see a 
guard, who sent him to a man on the 
19th floor, who sent him to a third man 
on the 20th floor, who gave him an ad- 
dress in Los Angeles, and five weeks 
later PONCHO received four round-trip 
tickets on Hughes Airwest between Se- 
attle and Las Vegas ($664), plus $300 
worth of rooms and entertainment at 
Hughes’ hotel, the Sands. Moral: Even 
if you don't think you'll get there, push 
the button anyway. 

. 

Crowned heads have saved them- 
selves more than once by deploying 
their secret weapon, the Royal Glare. 
A case in point was what Australia’s for- 
mer Prime Minister John Gorton de- 
scribes as “one of the greatest fun eve- 
nings I can remember.” On a cruise off 
Queensland on the royal yacht Britan- 
nia, “people decided that everyone else 
ought to be thrown in the water,” says 
Gorton. Prince Philip was thrown in, and 
then Princess Anne. | was sitting beside 
the Queen. | was about to throw her in, 
but I looked at her and there was some- 
thing in the way she looked back. . .” 
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The new IBM Mag Card Seatave: 
What it types is elegant. How it types 
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As its name suggests, our new Mag 
Card Executive. Typewriter offers you 
the same distinguished typing you've 
come to expect from our regular Execu- 
tive. Typewriter. Typing with the look of 
fine printing, that attracts attention and 
invites readership 

But it offers you much more than that 

Instead of individual type-bars, the 
Mag Card Executive features a single 
spherical typing element, for fast typing 
reliable typing, and a uniform typing im- 
pression. In fact, it is available with nine 
different and interchangeable type 
faces, five of which are brand new type 
styles 

Moreover, like our other magnetic 
typewriters, the new Mag Card Execu- 
tive permits a secretary to correct mis- 
takes by striking over and magnetically 
editing without erasing. It then pro- 
duces an erasure-free page of typing 
at a rate of 150 words a minute. Auto- 
matically. And it also has a number of 
new refinements designed to help a 
secretary do error-free typing more 
easily. 

In short, it proves that several good 
ideas can work even better together 
than they do individually. 

If distinctive appearance is impor- 
tant, call a Representative of our Office 
Products Division to find out more about 
the Mag Card Executive. 

He'll be happy to set up an appoint- 
ment at your convenience. 
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ae . * 
'  Ithasaliberated attitude. 
; If you believe great bourbon 
has to taste heavy, you believe 
a myth. Because |. W. Harper 
is great bourbon that never 
tastes heavy. It always 
treats your taste light. 





86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
© |. W. Harper Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky. 








The Hairline Fracture 


Now that “Front Runner” Edmund 
Muskie has fallen to the rear, much of 
the campaign’s pre-primary political re- 
portage reads in retrospect as if it were 
about some other election. Through 
midwinter, most print journalists and 
TV commentators declined to take Hu- 
bert Humphrey seriously, gave George 
McGovern relatively spare coverage 
and underestimated George Wallace's 
strength. The press consensus until New 
Hampshire strongly implied that Mus- 
kie already had it made 

There were caveats, of course 
—there always are—but the reportorial 
thrust was plain. Joseph Kraft in No- 
vember found Muskie “still in com- 
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COLUMNIST EVANS 


ami Beach.” Other publications and 
pundits said roughly the same thing. 
What clouded the crystal ball? With 
the benefit of 20/20 hindsight, it seems 
that political reporters looked too hard 
at the candidates and their strategies 
and not hard enough at the changing 
mood of the electorate. “The press,” 
concedes Editor John Seigenthaler of 
the Nashville Tennessean, “missed the 
depths of voter disenchantment.” To his 
credit, the Post's Broder identified a 
general malaise among voters that 
might hurt Muskie, and with a colleague 
sniffed out the Senator’s problems in 
New Hampshire just before the voting 
there. But these findings had little im- 
pact until primary results began to ac- 
cumulate. Columnists Rowland Evans 
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WASHINGTON POST'S BRODER 


Even X rays missed the extent of voter disenchantment. 


manding position.” In December, New 
York Times Political Correspondent 
R.W. Apple Jr. wrote that “all the in- 
formation at hand suggests Muskie will 
be hard to stop,” and was “in a good po- 
sition to clinch his party's nomination 
early.” The Washington Post's David 
Broder labeled Muskie “the most pop- 
ular Democrat who will actually be in 
the primaries,” and added: “That situ- 
ation, as John Kennedy showed, can be 
converted into victory.” 

A CBS News nationwide sampling 
of political reporters and local politi- 
cians indicated as late as mid-January 
that Muskie would go to Miami Beach 
with 1,199 first-ballot delegate votes 
—only 310 short of victory. Newsweek 
noted with pride in January that it had 
pinpointed Muskie in a cover story 
more than a year earlier as “the man to 
beat.” A TIME election survey in the 
Feb. 7 issue had Muskie leading in ev- 
ery region except the South and con- 
cluded: “He looks increasingly like the 
man who will grab the brass ring at Mi- 
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and Robert Novak wrote repeatedly of 
Muskie’s “remarkable popularity,” 
though they also criticized the wisdom 
of his tactics. Said Evans last week: “No 
one took Humphrey seriously, God 
knows I didn’t, and McGovern’s was a 
joke candidacy. Novak and I both 
thought that despite the mistakes he 
made, Muskie was still a 90% prob- 
able winner.” 

TIME Correspondent John Austin, 
who has been covering Muskie and the 
other candidates since early last year, 
now believes that he and many other re- 
porters were deceived by the string of 
Muskie endorsements from prominent 
Democrats. There was not enough ques- 
tioning as to what this support would 
mean in terms of votes. “I absolutely 
did not foresee McGovern’s strength,” 
says Editorial Page Editor Reg Murphy 
of the Atlanta Constitution, “and I don’t 
understand it now.” 

Many political writers were swayed 
by polls that showed Muskie with wide 
national popularity in trial heats against 





both his Democratic competitors and 
Richard Nixon. Local polls in primary 
states proved more revealing, but only 
when conducted on the eve of a pri- 
mary vote. California Pollster Mervin 
Field likens the misreading of Muskie 
strength to “a surgeon taking a close 
look at a bone and missing a hairline 
fracture. That fracture was in the body 
politic this time, and at first everyone 
missed it—even with X rays.” 

To Humorist Art Buchwald last 
week, Muskie’s breakdown seemed 
more like an automobile recall. Citing 
“engineering difficulties and lack of 
consumer acceptance” for withdrawal 
of “the Muskie” from the market, Buch- 
wald noted the faint hope for final vic- 
tory as a compromise candidate: “While 
the ‘Muskie’ will not be sold in Ohio, 
Michigan, New York or California this 
year, it will be on display in the show- 
room at the Miami Convention Center 
in case anyone still wants to buy it.” 


Liberal Voice 


One publication that never bought 
Muskie is the New Democrat (circ. 
4,000), a lively monthly devoted to the 
liberal wing of the Democratic Party. 
Editor Stephen Schlesinger, 29, admits 
to no clairvoyance in foreseeing Ed- 
mund Muskie’s fall and the rise of 
George McGovern—only partisanship.* 
Schlesinger, the son of Historian Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., founded the magazine 
in 1970 as a podium from which to 
preach party reform and “call attention 
to the dead leadership.” 

From its inception, it has criticized 
Muskie and Democratic National Com- 
mittee Chairman Lawrence O'Brien as 
standpatters. When McGovern an- 
nounced his candidacy early last year, 
the New Democrat hailed the news as 
“a flash of hope in a darkening land- 
scape.” Schlesinger advised his readers 
to “eschew the Muskie bandwagon un- 
til, regrettably, that is the only one re- 
maining,” but held off formally endors- 
ing McGovern in print until last month, 
lest the publication be dismissed out of 
hand as a McGovern mouthpiece. Now 
that Muskie’s candidacy has collapsed, 
the monthly has turned its fire on Hu- 
bert Humphrey for his past associations 
with Viet Nam. The young editor pre- 
dicts McGovern will go to the conven- 
tion with 1,200 delegate votes, not far 
from the 1,509 needed to nominate. 

Schlesinger struggles on a month-to- 
month basis to keep the New Demo- 
crat going. He relies heavily on unpaid 
contributors and fund-raising cocktail 
parties. Though the elder Schlesinger 
does not bankroll it, his name hardly 
hurts in the magazine's constant quest 
for operating capital. Now that McGov- 
ern rides high, the New Democrat may 
have an easier time making ends meet. 
*Last week, however, clairvoyance of a kind em- 
barrassed the magazine. A satiric, fictional obit, 
preyarod last month, reported that FBI Director 

j tga Hoover was dead, but was being kept on 


in office by the Administration. The issue ap- 
peared on newsstands the very day Hoover died 
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Last year 
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FG cerudesl 

drive cars. 
Shouldn't you 


at least 
test drive one? 


Renault 16 Sedan-Wagon —$2825* 


These Renaults feature: 
Front-wheel drive 

Front disc brakes 

Independent front suspension 
Rack-and-pinion steering 

Top speed 93 mph. Up to 30 mpg 
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World's largest producer 


of front-wheel drive cars. 
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Thorns in the Laurels 


Though they are the most sought- 
after badges in daily print journalism, 
the Pulitzer Prizes, like awards in other 
fields, are frequently challenged. It is 
sometimes murmured that they are be- 
stowed too often with an eye to geo- 
graphic balance, or as a reward for long- 
time competence rather than contem- 
porary brilliance. The top awards for 
1971, announced last week, are again 
controversial, but for different reasons 

More than ever, it was the year of 
the investigator, the unmasker of offi- 
cial secrets and official wrongdoing. The 
New York Times won its 38th prize, 
this time in the “public service” cate- 
gory, for publishing the Pentagon pa- 
pers. Neil Sheehan, the reporter to 
whom Daniel Ellsberg gave the docu- 
ments and who wrote the principal an- 
alytical articles, received no individual 
recognition. Apparently the jurors felt 
that the Times's courage in printing the 
material in the face of Government le- 
gal pressure was the crucial element 
Yet Columnist Jack Anderson (TIME 
cover, April 3) won the national report- 
ing prize for obtaining other secret ma- 
terial—memoranda concerning secret 
Administration discussions about the 
US. attitude toward the India-Pakistan 
War, which favored Pakistan 

Increased Respect. The local re- 
porting awards also went for sensational 
disclosures. Two reporters for the Roch- 
ester, N.Y., Times-Union were honored 
for their coverage of the Attica prison 
revolt; they were the first to report that 
police bullets rather than prisoners’ 
knives had killed the guards being held 
hostage. A four-member Boston Globe 
team won for an exposé of deep civic 
corruption in Somerville, Mass 

The emphasis on tough reporting 
was certainly a sign of the profession's 
increased respect for crusading. Until 
recent months, for instance, Jack An- 
derson was no darling of the more con- 
ventional journalists, some of whom 
considered him too erratic and frivo- 
lous. The editors and publishers who 
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DON CARL STEFFEN 


PULITZER WINNER JACK ANDERSON 
Year of the investigator. 


make up the Pulitzer juries and Colum- 
bia University’s Pulitzer Advisory 
Board have obviously overcome that 
sentiment. Not so the university trust- 
ees, who must ratify the selections 

A majority of the lawyers, bankers 
and businessmen who dominate the 
board of trustees bristled at the thought 
of applauding the theft of Government 
documents. It was only after a bitter de- 
bate that the trustees voted reluctantly 
to accept the nominations. In an un- 
precedented statement they admitted 
“Had the selections been those of the 
trustees alone, certain of the recipients 
would not have been chosen.” 

By placing thorns among the lau- 
rels, the trustees emphasized the con- 
tinuing argument over the publication 
of secret material. If the press is to be 
the sole arbiter of what the Government 
can keep confidential, the conduct of 
public business would be difficult in- 
deed. Yet officials continue to bury their 
mistakes, and there is little doubt that 
the nation is better off knowing the con- 
tents of the Pentagon papers and the 
Anderson papers, despite the violations 
of classification procedure 


Even before the latest Pulitzers 
were announced, criticism of another 
sort came from John McCormally, ed- 
itor of the Burlington. lowa, Hawk-Eye 
and himself a 1965 prizewinner and for- 
mer juror. In the current issue of the 
journalism review [More], McCormally 
argues for a more venturesome attitude 
on the prize givers’ part. As a Pulitzer 
juror last year, he complains he was ex- 
pected to scrutinize 134 entries within 
nine hours. McCormally claims that 
such a system “allows for some pretty 
good journalism to get lost.” More im- 
portantly he contends that the selection 
group is too narrowly based to encom- 
pass all that is new and vital in jour- 
nalism. For the sake of diversity he 

= would add such nonjournalists as Jesse 
» Jackson, Saul Alinsky. Daniel Berrigan 
» and Spiro Agnew 
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How can you buy 
the life insurance 
you may need in 
the future if poor 
health makes you 

uninsurable? 


Be sure that you buy a policy 
that includes a guaranteed insurabil- 
ity option. 
Which means that you are guar- 
| anteed the right to buy additional life 
insurance protection at intervals in 
later years. Usually up to age 40, in the Serres Siig 
same amount as your original policy, H “Understanding Your Life Insurance , 
| regardless of your physical condition. 
Which is very important. Espe- i 
| cially when you have a family. 
. If you'd like to know more about i 
, life insurance, send for your free copy 
of our fact-filled 64-page booklet, 
“Understanding Your Life Insurance”’ 7 . 
This will help the next time you have Institute of Life Insurance 
| a talk with one of the trained life in- i Central source of information about life insurance 





Name 


Address 





City____ State 





3 : 277 Park Avenue, Dept. A2, New York, N.Y. 10017 
surance agents in your community. seats eed ine aoe eee 
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Profits from The Prophet 


Unless the exchange be in love 
and kindly justice, it will but lead some 
to greed and others to hunger 


Kahlil Gibran’s 1923 view of mon- 
ey matters, as spelled out in The Proph- 
et, may have had some roots in his mem- 
ories of the rough-and-tumble com- 
merce practiced in his native village of 
Bsharri, Lebanon. Eight years later. 
when the author lay dying of tubercu- 
losis in St. Vincent's Hospital in New 
York, he scribbled a one-page will in 
which he bequeathed the royalties from 
seven books to the people of Bsharri. 
After all, the books were not selling very 
well; they would bring a few thousand 
dollars a year to the relatively poor 





KAHLIL GIBRAN 





town. It was a generous gesture, made 
in love and kindly justice. 

At first the villagers reacted in kind, 
but as Gibran became a cult hero of 
the young, royalty income mounted to 
a current $300,000 a year. The town dis- 
solved into political, legal and physical 
fighting for control of the money. 

Like most of Lebanon's mountain 
villages, Bsharri (population about 
10,000) is run by the leading members 
of its major families. Each of those sev- 
en families named one member to a 
committee that quietly administered the 
Gibran estate. When the Gibran boom 
started in the ‘50s, however, committee 
membership suddenly became a source 
of political power. Any goatherd who 
sought assistance from the estate be- 
came politically indebted to the mem- 
ber who sponsored him. And financial 
kickbacks were not unheard of either 
Soon families split apart in the clamor 
to win a committee position. Age-old 
feuds gained new fury, and at least two 
deaths resulted. Ultimately the two larg- 
est families—each with about 1,500 
members—set up rival committees. 

To add to the confusion, Gibran’s 
sister Marianna, who lived in Boston un- 
til her death last month at 94, sought 
to win control of the copyrights as each 
one came due for renewal. In defense 
of their inheritance, the villagers of 
Bsharri retained New York Lawyer 
George Shiya, a Lebanese-American, 
and Shiya won the long legal battle for 
them. Then he claimed his agreed-upon 
fee—25% of all royalties from the re- 
newed copyrights, a sum that could 
amount to perhaps $1,000,000. At a 
cost of still more legal fees, the Bsharri 
villagers fought Shiya all the way to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. They lost that 
scrap four years ago. 

Meanwhile, the Lebanese govern- 
ment was in despair at the waste caused 
by all the fighting. Though the village 
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had received an estimated $1,000,000, 
it had little to show for the money ex- 
cept $200,000 worth of investments in 
real estate. The bulk of the money had 
simply disappeared. Almost no records 
had been kept. In 1967 the government 
finally threw out both competing com- 
mittees and took over management of 
the estate itself 

The effect was surprisingly salutary 
After glumly watching from the side- 
lines for four years, Bsharri’s warring el- 
ements made peace. Last year, with gov- 
ernmental agreement, a new committee 
was elected, this time with two mem- 
bers from each family and one addi- 
tional member to represent residents 
who belong to no major family. One 
hundred Bsharri students have received 
scholarships or interest-free loans to 
study at various schools and universi- 
ties. A music academy for Bsharri chil- 
dren has been opened. Two new schools 
and a mobile medical clinic are planned 
“We have learned a great deal from the 
troubles we have had in the past,” says 
Committee President Emile Geagea 
Last week he was en route to the U.S. 
—1to get a new lawyer and check on cur- 
rent negotiations to promote Gibran’s 
books in a series of TV specials. 


A Motive in a Diary? 


Was Angela Davis, avowed Com- 
munist and former instructor in philos- 
ophy at U.C.L.A., an integral part of the 
wild and bloody struggle to rescue the 
Soledad Brothers? 

For nearly two months now Pros- 
ecutor Albert Harris Jr. has been try- 
ing to persuade a jury that Miss Davis 
provided the guns and is just as guilty 
as if she had pulled a trigger. Harris 
does not claim that he can prove Miss 
Davis’ involvement directly. Instead, he 
is trying to provide the classic ingre- 
dients of a successful prosecution based 
on circumstantial evidence: that she 
wanted to commit the crime (motive), 
that she could have done it (means 
and opportunity) and that she then act- 
ed as if she had done it (guilty behavior 
afterward). 

No one contests that she bought the 
shootout weapons. Or that she was 
friendly with young Jonathan Jackson. 
perpetrator of the Marin County court 
room kidnaping in which a judge and 
three others died. The prosecution ar- 
gues that such facts show means and op- 
portunity. Miss Davis’ flight into hid- 
ing after the plot failed will be offered 
as proof of guilty behavior 

Pulse Beats. But without proof of 
motive, the rest of the case is inad- 
equate. Prosecutor Harris contends that 
the hostages were to be traded for the 
freedom of the Soledad defendants, 
particularly Jonathan Jackson's older 
brother George, and that Miss Davis 
took part in the’plot out of her love 
for him. Miss Davis, who actually met 
George Jackson only once, has said 
that she became interested in the So- 
ledad case for political reasons and 
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The cigarette holder then. 


The cigarette 
holder now. 


It works like a 
cigarette holder 
works. 
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How many trips will you make this year? 
Alone. 


How often will you go back to your 
hotel at five? 


How often will you have a late dinner? 
Alone. 


How many times will you call home? 

To talk to your wife. And to see how the 
kids are. 

How long ago did you tell the fami 
“We're all going to go—somedsz 

To New York, to Hawaii, to Disney 

or to see the folks. 


Do you know what? You're not alone. 
Thousands of businessmen have the same 
dream. 


“Someday on a 747.” 


“Someday we'll all sit together and watch 
the movie on the plane.” 


“Someday we'll all have steak ar 
and laugh at ‘coffee, tea or mil 


“Someday . . 


Is this year your family’s someday’ 
After all, next year is a lot of lonely 
flights away, 
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Man was not 
meant to fly 
alone. 








Being plush isn't enough. I think a 
car should also be tough. That’ why 
I like the Chrysler New Yorker. 
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Here's another famous way to get 
around. Apollo 15. I wanted you to 
see it because it has to be strong. The 
structure of the command module is 
welded into a single unit. Chrysler 
welds their car bodies into a ] 
unit for the same reason. Strength. In 
fact, Chryslers are welded in place 
where other cars are bolted together 
The Chrysler engineers believe this 
makes for a strong car. And I think 
we all deserve cars that are as strong 
as possible 


important is the way thi 
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This is what the inside of the New 
Yorker Brougham looks like. The 
seats have a beautiful fabric with a 


Jacquard weave. But more important 


that fabric is built to look good 


through years of use. Everything that 





goes into this car has to be two thir 
It has to be high quality. And it has 
to be built to last 

















yu can tell a lot about the New Yorker 
from looking at it. It’s big. It's 
comfortable. And I think it’s good look- 
s also a very quiet car. That's 





e of the things you can't see. It has 
rubber body cushions that help isolate 
the noise and vibration of the road, 
helping to keep it out of the interior 
of the car 

Try a New Yorker. | think it'll spoil 
you for any other kind of car. It’s plush 
and it’s built to last. That’s where 
Chrysler got their slogan for this year 





Coming through with the kind 


of car America wants. 
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THE LAW 


that she felt “affection” for Jackson 
But Prosecutor Harris has emphasized 
passion rather than politics. To back 
his allegation, he produced three let- 
ters Miss Davis sent to Jackson, in- 
cluding one that states, “I have come 
to love you very deeply.” And there is 
an 18-page “diary’—made up of oth- 
er writings to Jackson—that goes con- 
siderably further. Composed exactly 
one year after her meeting with Jack- 
son, the diary ranges over “the many 
things I planned to tell you for which 
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ANGELA DAVIS AT TRIAL 
Rip down the door. 


there just wasn’t enough time.” She re- 
calls seeing him at an earlier court- 
room hearing: “As I re-experience this 
now, my pulse beats faster, I begin to 
breathe harder, and I see myself tear- 
ing down this steel door, fighting my 
way to you, ripping down your cell 
door and letting you go free.” The pros- 
ecution obviously hopes to show that 
she had tried to carry out that vision. 

It will not be easy. The Davis au- 
thorship of the unsigned typescript was 
verified by prison officials who did not 
get a warrant before checking her type- 
writer; the defense objected and lost, 
but it will again charge an invasion of 
privacy if an appeal becomes necessary 
Even more complications arise from the 
fact that the diary was written eleven 
months after the shootout, when Miss 
Davis was already in jail. The jury might 
well forget that the diary’s strong words 
are not necessarily a reflection of her 
feelings just before the kidnaping. The 
key question, therefore, is whether the 
diary’s relevance outweighs its prejudi- 
cial effect. 

Judge Richard Arnason has already 
ruled that parts of the diary are too ram- 
bling to be relevant. But all last week he 
was pondering the complexities of ad- 
mitting into evidence an edited version 
prepared by the prosecution. Without 
the diary, says Prosecutor Harris, “we 
might as well all pack up and go home.” 
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Time for a New G.I. Bill? 


When Johnny came marching home 
from the second World War, he could 
march straight into college—or finish 
high school—with considerable finan- 
cial help. A grateful nation had passed 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, which paid for tu- 
ition and books (up to $500 a year for 
four years) and kicked in $50 and up 
per month for living expenses. Today's 
Viet Nam veteran getS just $1,575 a 
year to cover everything—and only for 
36 months. That figure represents an in- 
crease of 6.7% over what was paid in 
the 1940s, but it hardly matches the 
350% increase in education costs since 
then. 

In an effort to ease their financial 
strain, some 350 veterans converged on 
Duluth last week to plan a campaign 
of political action. Why Duluth? “Be- 
cause,” said one vet, “the hotels offered 
to put us up for four dollars a head a 
night, that’s why. We're all broke.” Ar- 
riving by bus, motorcycle and thumb, 
delegates of the National Association 
of Collegiate Veterans (N.A.C.V.), which 
claims 500 chapters representing 250,- 
000 veterans, began efforts to revise and 
update the obsolete G.I. Bill 

“Many veterans are forced to work 
now in order to stay in school,” says 
N.A.C.V. Board Member Patrick M. Mc- 
Laughlin, 25, once a staff sergeant in 
the Ist Infantry and now a prelaw stu- 
dent at Ohio University. Work cuts 
down on study time to such an extent, 
claims McLaughlin, that the 36 months 
of aid are almost sure to be exhausted 
before the student has earned enough 
credits for graduation. 

To change an outdated system, 
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VIET NAM WAR VETERANS ORGANIZING FOR POLITICAL ACTION IN DULUTH 


N.A.C.V. is organizing vets both on and 
off campus in hopes of electing local 
and state officials sympathetic to their 
needs. N.ACCV.s major objectives: a 
20% increase in the subsistence allow- 
ance; payments of up to $1,000 per year 
for books, fees and tuition; extension 
of studies from 36 to 48 months; two 
months’ advance payment to enable vet- 
erans to meet registration costs. 

“It would be another question if 
we were asking for more than the Gov- 
ernment offered other vets in other 
wars,” says Bill Cunningham, 28-year- 
old vice president of N.A.C.V., “but that's 
not the case. Listen, there were a mil- 
lion guys discharged in 1971. This year 
there'll be more. You've got to do some- 
thing for these guys; they know full 
well what their fathers got when they 
came home.” 


What Is Taboo? 


Does “academic freedom” mean 
that a university professor has the right 
to say anything he chooses? Even if he 
strays outside his field of expert knowl- 
edge? Even if what he teaches is gen- 
erally considered wrong? Or if it leads 
to extremism and violence? 

The Stanford University authorities 
struggled with these questions last fall 
during their protracted investigation of 
radical Professor of Literature H. Bruce 
Franklin; they concluded that he had 
“urged others to violence” during an 
outbreak of student demonstrations, 
and so they dismissed him (TIME, Jan 
17). Last week they had to deal with 
the no less touchy case of William 
Shockley, 62, a Nobel prizewinner and 
distinguished professor of engineering 





“You've got to do something for these guys.” 
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EDUCATION 


science. Once again, they decided that 
academic freedom must have limits. 

Shockley won his Nobel Prize in 
1956 as a co-inventor of the transistor, 
but what he wants to teach is a subject 
that he calls “dysgenics.” He defines 
the term as “retrogressive evolution 
through the disproportionate reproduc- 
tion of the genetically disadvantaged.” 
More simply stated, Shockley’s argu- 
ment is that blacks are genetically in- 
ferior to whites in intellectual capacity, 
and that in violation of the law of sur- 
vival of the fittest, society encourages 
blacks to pass on their inferiority to 
their children. In a series of writings 
over the past decade, Shockley has 
called this process “downbreeding the 
poor” and warned that it will lead to 
“genetic enslavement.” He has even 
proposed that bonuses be paid for the 
voluntary sterilization of those with less 
than average IQs 

Protests. Virtually all scientists re- 
ject these views, of course, arguing that 
there is no sound evidence of intellec- 
tual differences based on race or of in- 
tellectual decline based on genetics. Nor 
has Shockley, a physicist, done any im- 
portant research in biology or genetics 
Presumably nobody would object very 
strongly if a noted physicist wanted to 
teach heretical theories about the or- 
igins of Shakespeare's plays, but the rac- 
ist implications of Shockley’s views 
have aroused fierce protests (as have the 
similar but more scholarly views of Psy- 
chologists Richard Herrnstein at Har- 
vard and Arthur Jensen at Berkeley) 
Graffiti on Stanford walls have urged, 
“Sterilize Shockley.” He has been 
burned in effigy. On two occasions his 
classes were broken up by hostile stu- 
dents, some flaunting the sheets of the 
Ku Klux Klan 

To settle the matter, Graduate 
School Dean Lincoln Moses asked the 
advice of a five-man faculty committee, 
including experts in biology, physiolo- 
gy. psychology, statistics and commu- 
nications. After much agonizing over 
both Shockley’s qualifications and 
his views—which one committeeman 
called “essentially genocidal [and] ab- 
horrent to all decent people”—a major- 
ity of 3-2 urged that he be permitted to 
teach his course for only one quarter 
and without credit 

Dean Moses then overruled his own 
committee. Although he declared that 
the university had an “obligation to en- 
courage heterodox ‘dangerous’ 
thoughts,” he decided that Shockley’s 
course would be “polemical” and his 
qualifications to teach it “subject to 
doubts.” Moses therefore ruled: “I will 
not authorize the course.” 

But universities have wondrously 
diplomatic ways of achieving compro- 
mises. Although Stanford would not au- 
thorize Shockley’s teaching, Moses ob- 
served that if the professor wanted to 
give his lectures anyway, “you may do 
so without special permission from any- 
one.” Shockley declined to say whether 
he would go ahead, but, in contrast to 





STANFORD'S PROFESSOR WILLIAM SHOCKLEY 
Academic freedom has its limits. 


his troubled colleagues, he declared that 
the whole issue of academic freedom 
was “trivial” compared with the sub- 
ject he wanted to teach—namely, the 
“illusion” of human equality 


Sonic Safeguard 


Violence and vandalism used to 
plague Sacramento's racially mixed 
John F. Kennedy High School. “It is a 
fantastic mixture of haves and have- 
nots,” says Principal Frank Schimandle, 
“and that is the problem.” 

Schimandle assumed his job after 
the school’s former principal was felled 
by a heart attack in the midst of a 1968 
student riot. Determined to stop the 
troubles, he worked with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
on a $1,300,000 project that produced 
an ultrasonic system to monitor the 
sprawling 44-acre campus 

Each student is assigned a four-dig- 
it number that is recorded in classrooms 
by the teacher and fed into a comput- 
er, which checks the roll call and no- 
tifies the principal of any absentees. 
“Then we find him real quick,” says 
Schimandle. “When kids are out of 
class, they're usually in trouble.” 

To remedy actual trouble, each 
teacher, administrator and employee 
now carries a pencil-size ultrasonic 
transmitter. When triggered, the “pen- 
cils” spark a light on a wall map in Schi- 
mandle’s office; a horn honks for the 
principal's attention. Help can be dis- 
patched within 30 seconds. So far this 
year, Schimandle reports, the number 
of major incidents has dropped to zero 

“Racial disturbances usually stem 
from some dispute between two stu- 
dents, and only become racial when 
other students take sides,” he says. “By 
getting teachers on the scene quickly, 
we can solve problems before they grow 
into something bigger.” 
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Today your husband left on a business trip. 
Youve finally got a chance to start 
reading that new novel. 

And somehow, tonight, you don't feel like 
eating those leftovers. 


Its a good day for Stouffer’. 
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ALLEN & KEATON IN “SAM” 


Advice to the Loveworn 


PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM 
Directed by HERBERT 
Screenplay by wo 





The joke here, as frequently with 
Woody Allen. is Woody and women. It 
emains a fairly fertile field of inquiry 
But although there are some random 
laughs in Play /t Again, Sam, there are 
also signs of strain and thinness. Allen's 








ulting matches with the opposite sex 
for all their manic Irenzy, are becom 
ing mechanical and familiar. Sam isn't 
the only one who plays it again 

The source of the somewhat dispir 
ited fun is Allen’s play of the same ttle 
standard long-running Broadway stuff 
about the romantic tribulations of daffy 
film critic Allan Felix (Allen), whose 
wife (Susan Anspach) has just left him 
Felix also worries a lot about his sex 
life, which, because of congenital clum 
siness, is Virtually nonexistent 

From time to time the slouch-hatted 
and trench-coated shade of Humphrey 
Bogart (Jerry Lacy) appears and dis 
penses bits of hard-boiled advice to the 
lovelorn and loveworn Felix. With such 
expert assistance, Felix finally beds a 
kindly but dedicated neurotic (splendid 
ly played by Diane Keaton of The Go« 
father, Who spins something funny and 
touching from the scripts few scattered 
remnants) 

His lust quieted, Felix is promptly 
besieged by a battalion of guilts. The 
girl is the wife of his best friend (Tony 
Roberts), who was too busy with finan 
cial wheeling and dealing to pay prop 
er attention to her. Remorse. Anguish 
What would Bogie have done? The ec 
toplasmic Bogart steers Felix through 
an honorable leave-taking at foggy San 








Francisco urport—Casablanca come 
true 

The dialogue is mostly stand-up 
comic patter, and the movie is virtually 
bereft of visual humor. Herbert Ross 
who was also responsible for 7.R. Bas- 
Kin and the musical remake of Good 
bye, Mr. Chips, continues to direct as if 
he were dressing a window at Bloom 
ingdale’s. Everything looks terribly 
fussy and sterile. Play Jt A an, Sam 
badly needs the headlong energy and 
comic chaos that Allen worked into 
Take the Money and Run and, espe 
cially, Bananas, both of which he di- 
rected himself. Allen’s comedy is at its 
best when it ts loose and utterly crazy 
untouched by human hands. # Jay Cocks 


Out of Control 


TEN DAYS’ WONDER 

Directed by CLAUDE CHABROL 
Screenplay by PAUL GARDNER 
and EUGENE ARCHER 


This wonder, as wonders last 
lasted nine days.” intones Orson Welles 
in his best Eastern Airlines Wings-of 
Man voice. The image cuts abruptly 
from a black screen to Tony Perkins 
thrashing and twitching in bed. He is 
in the last throes, we learn later, of an 
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uncongenial drug experience. His hands 
are drenched tn blood my blood 
Perkins sobs, although he does not seen 
to have even a minor contusior 

Claude Chabrol, who excels at tight 
ly disciplined exercises in suspense (This 


Van Must Die, Le Boucher seems 





himself to be g ientarily delir 
, wus in Ten Das er, Wh 

sion and insight are subordinated to 

sorry stylistic flamboyance. Chabrol's 

camera swoops about lik¢ dizzy fla 

mingo, descending [rom great altitudes 


to light on such sul lifes as a garden, a 
pond or two naked lovers entwined in 
the green leaves 

The lovers are Charles and Helene 
(Perkins and Marlene Jobert), the 
adopted children of a dotty millionaire 
tvrant named Theo Van Horn (Welles) 
Papa has used his fortune to re-create 


meticulously the year 1925 It was an 





exciting time to be alive he explains PERKINS, WELLES & JOBERT HOLD FAMILY CONCLAVE IN “WONDER’ 


over his nightly gourmet repast. glar A camera swooping from altitudes like a dizzy flamingo 


ing balefully around the table at any 


one who might offer a contradiction. Charles and Helene confess thei pas demption. Ten Days’ Wonder exudes a 
Charles has to omp about the estate in sion to him, and Regis receives the news — sort of occluded Catholicism, a quality 
knickers. but takes some solace in with equanimity. He even helps the lov that the young Chabrol detected in the 
sculpting huge, brooding Olympian fig ers deal with a blackmailer and gen work of Hitchcock, who has been a 
ures. Helene is something of a stiff. a erally tries to ease a situation further heavy and not entirely salutary nflu 
quality convincingly conveyed by Miss complicated by the fact that Helene is ence on him. Everything is rather un 
Jobert, who shuffles through the filmin also Papa’s wife. It all leads to murder interestingly out of control here. includ 
a State of saucer-eyed rigor mortis which is only to be expected from a ing Orson Welles. When Welles arches 

Also on hand is an intellectual film that is adapted from an Ellery in eyebrow he undergoes such convul 
friend of Charles called Paul Regis Queen novel sions that it appears he is trying to 
(Michel Piccoli), who lacks the brains There is also a great deal of cosmic aunch a great hairy boomerang off his 
to get out while the going is good. chatter about guilt punishment and re face and into the str itosphere BjC 
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Official results of blindfold test show 
ride of our new personal-size Mercury 
rated superior by almost two to one. 





We said it, and now we've proved it. 

Mercury Montego is the personal-size car 
with the ride of a big car 

We asked 100 car owners to compare 











Montego’s ride to the ride of a more expensive car 
almost a foot longer. 

ay, To ensure absolute fairness, we had 
dhe >.@ Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute 
B| ty. 5 conduct the test. 
% 4 Result: Montego’s overall ride 


‘a was rated superior overwhelmingly. By 
almost two to one—60 for Montego, 31 for the 
full-size car, with nine people undecided 

(You can examine the results in full detail. 
Write Nationwide at P.O. Box 663, Times Square 
Station, N.Y. 10036.) 

How can the personal-size Montego give you 
a better ride than a full-size more expensive car? 
Because it's a Mercury. 


Better ideas make better cars. 


MERCURY 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION Ea 











Fact: 


True is lowest in both tar and nicotine of the 20 leading brands. 
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Think about it. Doesn't it all add up to True? 


Regular: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine 
Menthol. 13 mg, “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Aug.’71. 








Small Favor 


AN EVENING WITH RICHARD NIXON AND... 
by GORE VIDAL 


In this non-play, Gore Vidal rather 
hysterically strafes some of his pet 
skunks. In order of defamation, their 
names are Richard Nixon, John Ken- 
nedy, Dwight Eisenhower, Hubert 
Humphrey, Lyndon Johnson and Wil- 
liam F. Buckley Jr. Nixon is submitted 
to a kind of kangaroo court-martial, but 
Vidal is not interested in a dialogue of 
viewpoints. Instead, he offers a nonstop 
diatribe, vitriolic and at times causti- 
cally amusing. Nixon is so one-sided 


HENRY GROSSMAN 





IRVING WITH “'L.B.J.” & “HUMPHREY” 
Kangaroo court-martial. 


that it has the curious effect of creat- 
ing a certain sympathy for its leading 
character. 

The words are the President's own, 
but to parody Nixon's prose is to try to 
beat a master at his own trade. George 
S. Irving does a superb imitation in the 
role. Vidal vows that he will now aban- 
don playwrighting. Thanks for small 
favors #T.E.Kalem 


The Ethos of Courage 


THE CRUCIBLE 
by ARTHUR MILLER 


The name of every virtue at its apex 


is Courage 
Winston Churchill 


This is Arthur Miller's play about 
courage. In quality, it ranks second only 
to his finest play, Death of a Salesman, 
a drama concerned with the lack of 
courage. Both plays stress the cost of 
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personal integrity, the price one pays 
for having it, and for losing it. 

In plot and action The Crucible re- 
volves around the trials for witchcraft 
in 17th century Salem. When first pro- 
duced in 1953, it was lauded as an at- 
tack on the Communist witch hunts of 
Joe McCarthy. We can see in retrospect 
that the play was interpreted in too nar- 
row a political sense. It deals with the 
universally recurring question of the in- 
dividual conscience v. tyranny, whether 
it be the tyranny of thé state, of eco- 


nomic or military power, of religion, or » 


of the moment's public opinion. 

Miller's answer is as strong as it is 
stark; the currency of conscience has 
only one backing—a man’s lifeblood. 
Miller astutely recognizes that the pur- 
pose of tyranny is not to scourge the 
guilty but to crush the free. A tyranny 
must wipe out its most dangerous en- 
emy—one man who will not save his 
life by confessing to a lie. Building to a 
powerful crescendo, The Crucible 
makes its hero (Robert Foxworth) face 
just that terrible choice. It is so easy to 
confess and not have to leave his wife 
(Martha Henry) a widow, his children 
fatherless. For a long moment he is 
tempted, and then he looks into an abyss 
darker than the loss of his life: the death 
of his soul 

This is the finest production of a 
play ever mounted at Lincoln Center's 
Vivian Beaumont Theater. The cast has 
been infected with the playwright’s eth- 
ical fervor, and all its members deserve 
praise. In addition to Foxworth and 
Henry, three others win special laurels 
Stephen Elliott as a pitiless magistrate, 
Pamela Payton-Wright as Foxworth’s 
seductress, and Philip Bosco as a deep- 
ly troubled Christian minister. 

Nowadays, the young often speak 
soberly of making “statements” with 
their lives. They might well learn from 
Arthur Miller, as from Churchill, that 
without personal moral courage, all oth- 
erstatements are meaningless. = T.E.K. 


The Dust of Glory 


THAT CHAMPIONSHIP SEASON 
by JASON MILLER 


A vital and effective theater group 
is more than a random assembly of ac- 
tors, directors, designers, composers and 
a producer. To succeed, it must be the 
closest of families, bound by a common 
purpose and a consistent vision. This is 
the basic strength of Joseph Papp’s New 
York Shakespeare Festival Public The- 
ater. Prolific in quantity and distin- 
guished in quality, the Public Theater's 
productions are linked by one theme: a 
running critique of U.S. life today. 

Like a Socratic questioner, Papp 
wants to know what has happened to the 
American dream. What are the prevail- 
ing values, hopes and desires? Do they 





CAST OF “CHAMPIONSHIP SEASON” 
Dead behind the eyes. 


ennoble or corrupt the people who hold 
them? What has been the psychic cost of 
Viet Nam? Do Americans believe in the 
brotherhood of man, or do the words 
merely camouflage a stubborn residue 
of racial and ethnic bigotry? 

Most of these questions are raised 
with subtlety and without polemics in 
That Championship Season, a drama of 
searing intensity, agonized compassion 
and consummate craftsmanship. The 
play centers on the 20th reunion of a 
handful of men whose lives were once 
fresh as mountain springs and now re- 
semble the sooty detritus of a city gut- 
ter. A silver trophy stands as a ceno- 
taph for their one moment of glory, 
when they won a high school basket- 
ball title. 

Journey to Defeat. Life has recast 
them as a pudgy, crooked mayor grub- 
bing for re-election (Charles Durning), 
a philandering, strip-mining moneybags 
(Paul Sorvino), an amusingly cynical al- 
coholic (Walter McGinn), and his bit- 
ter school superintendent of a brother 
(Michael McGuire). Their old coach 
(Richard A. Dysart) is a whiplash of a 
man embalmed in the Vince Lombardi 
philosophy. But these men have lost the 
game of life, and in their rasping rev- 
elations 4 la Virginia Woolf and their 
boozy camaraderie a la The Boys in the 
Band, the playgoer finds out why 

They are all dead behind the eyes, 
but vividly, wincingly alive in the the- 
ater. Playwright Jason Miller, 33, whose 
only previous full-length play, Nobody 
Hears a Broken Drum, was a quick flop, 
has chiseled out each role to give it the 
clean profile of humanity and of pity 
The actors do him proud, seeming to 
have traveled every step of the way, 
from adolescent victory to middle-aged 
defeat, laughing and crying together 
Director AJ. Antoon, who directed 
Cymbeline in Central Park last summer, 
has wrung a triumph of ensemble act- 
ing from these splendid players. To Jo- 
seph Papp, “Bravo!” once again. Seri- 
ous drama has no finer friend aT.E.K. 
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Mysteries from the Moon 


N Houston last week, Apollo 16 As- 

tronauts John Young, Charles Duke 
and Tom Mattingly took time out from 
their debriefings to hold a news con- 
ference at which they showed off their 
lunar camera work. “No picture can do 
justice to the beauty of the scene,” said 
Mattingly as he pointed to one moon- 
scape, “and this is no exception.” None- 
theless the films shot by the Apollo 16 
astronauts are among the best ever tak- 
en in space; they provide an extraor- 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM APOLLO 16 
Surprise for the scientists. 


dinarily realistic sense of what it is like 
to land, walk and ride on the moon. 
Movie footage taken through a win- 
dow of the descending lunar module 
Orion offers a panoramic view of the 
rubbled Cayley Plains, the craters loom- 
ing ever larger. Then a black speck ap- 
pears on the approaching surface, ex- 
panding rapidly until it is recognizable 
as Orion's sharp, spidery shadow, and 
finally disappearing in a swirl of gray 
dust as the lander touches on the sur- 
face. There are also still shots that strik- 
ingly convey the eerie desolation of 
lunar distances. None is more dramatic 





than one that shows the Lunar Rover 
parked on the far edge of a yawning cra- 
ter while Astronaut Duke picks up soil 
samples in the foreground (see color 
pages). One alarming view of Orion, 
shot from Casper by Mattingly, shows 
mysteriously damaged panels on the 
side of the lunar module as it returns 
from the surface of the moon 
Some of the most exciting film 
involves the electric-powered Lunar 
Rover. One sequence, shot from the 
Rover, provides a driver’s-eye view of 
the passing landscape as the little ve- 
hicle skitters across the rock-littered 
surface. Others show the Rover bounc- 
ing off rocks as Astronaut John Young 
hot-rods along the Cayley Plains or 
throwing up rooster tails of moon 
dust as he puts it through a se- 
ries of skidding, Le Mans-type 
racing turns. “It's simply a su- 
perb vehicle,” said the high- 
spirited Duke after his re- 
turn to Houston. The 
vehicle's designers could 
only agree. NASA engi- 
neers announced that 
they were delighted 
with the moon buggy 
and said that they 
planned no changes in 
it for December's 
Apollo 17 mission 
The NASA medical 
men were equally im- 
pressed with the func- 
tioning of the astronauts. 
Suspecting that potassium 
loss may have been respon- 
sible for abnormal heart 
rates in two of Apollo 15's 
crew members, NASA Director 
of Life Sciences Dr. Charles Ber- 
ry had placed the Apollo 16 as- 
tronauts on a diet rich in the essen- 
tial salt before and during their mission 
(TIME, May 1). The precaution appears 
to have paid off. None of the astronauts 
experienced more than minimal and 
predictable heart irregularities. Fur- 
thermore, post-flight examinations re- 
vealed that their potassium levels were 
normal and that no other physical prob- 
lems had arisen. 
But the mission did produce its 
share of mysteries. Among them: 
>» The Cayley Plains have an un- 
expectedly strong magnetic field by 
lunar standards. An orbiting magne- 
tometer hinted during the Apollo 15 
mission that the moon’s ancient high- 
lands had stronger magnetic fields than 
the low-lying lunar seas. A magnetom- 
eter at the Apollo 16's Descartes land- 
ing site confirmed that suspicion; it 
showed that Cayley was five to ten times 
more magnetic than the lowlands. The 
discovery has led scientists to surmise 





that the moon’s magnetic field was 
much stronger early in lunar history. It 
has also strengthened the belief of ge- 
ologists like Dr. Palmer Dyall, one of 
the investigators in the magnetometer 
experiments, that the moon spun faster 
in its youth and had a molten iron core 
similar to the earth’s; movements with- 
in the liquid core of the rotating earth 
are believed to generate the terrestrial 
magnetic field 

>» One rock from the Descartes area 
was four or five times as radioactive as 
those picked up in the lowlands by 
Apollo 15, though less than those found 
by Apollo 14. The reason for this high 
radioactivity is unknown, but Dr. Fa- 
rouk El-Baz, a geologist, believes the 
rock “must be a foreign piece which is 
not representative of the landing site. 
The only way it can have gotten there 
is by being thrown in by impact.” 

>» Rock samples picked up by Apol- 
lo 16's astronauts were dramatically dif- 
ferent from what scientists expected 
them to find at the site. It had been pre- 
dicted that the Cayley Plains and the 
surrounding mountains would be scat- 
tered with igneous, or volcanic rock, but 
all the stones unpacked so far by sci- 
entists seem to be fragments called brec- 
cias—a mélange of chips, crystals and 
soil welded together either by volcanism 
or the impact of a meteor. Geologists 
believe that some of the samples, rich 
in aluminum, may represent the scum 
that formed on the lunar surface as the 
moon cooled; the lighter, aluminum- 
rich material would float to the surface. 
But they have no explanation for the or- 
igins of another sample that is a dense. 
almost basaltic rock peppered with tiny 
glasslike crystals. “It could be a rapidly 
crystallized igneous rock,” says Dr. Paul 
Gast, chief of NASA’s earth and plan- 
etary division, “or it could also be a 
high-grade metamorphic rock formed 
by impact.” Whatever it is, Gast believes 
that the rock collection could prove use- 
ful in unlocking some of the secrets of 
the moon's formation. Said he: “The 
amount of information about the lunar 
highlands in these rocks far exceeds our 
hopes.” 

Extracting that information will not 
be easy. NASA's scientists have only be- 
gun the task of uncrating the 213-Ib. 
geological treasure trove the astronauts 
brought back with them; they estimate 
that it will take weeks just to weigh and 
catalogue each sample. Even the most 
optimistic of the space agency’s scien- 
lists figure that months will pass before 
all of the rocks have been fully exam- 
ined, and many feel it could take an- 
other Apollo mission to help decipher 
their messages. 





Lunar module's ascent stage leaves the moon 
behind as it rises to rejoin the command and 
service module for the return flight to earth 
(above right). Astronaut Charles Duke paus- 
es near a huge crater (right) at the Descartes 
landing site to collect samples of lunar soil. 
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Caught in the Courts 


Behind closed doors the members 
of the House Public Works Committee 
were furious. “Pestiferous little law- 
suits,” said Congressman James Wright 
of Texas. The judges are “a bunch of ig- 
noramuses,” said Alabama's Robert 
Jones. “Ridiculous and silly,” said Rog- 
er Zion of Indiana. 

What incensed the committeemen 
was a relatively obscure section of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 (NEPA). It requires every federal 
agency to publish detailed statements 
on the “environmental impact” of ev- 
ery bridge or canal or other project 
under its jurisdiction—plus “reason- 
able” alternatives to those projects. 

Such planning inevitably takes time, 
which means expense and delay. Be- 
cause of NEPA, the $3 billion trans-Alas- 
ka pipeline remains just an idea; not a 
foot of pipe has been laid. The Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal is a half-built, 
abandoned ditch. Plans to link the Ten- 
nessee and Tombigbee rivers gather 
dust on engineers’ shelves. Ironically, 
even the federal program to curb wa- 
ter pollution is stalled because of the 
paper work required by NEPA (some 
20,000 separate permits might be 
required) 

Goad. The basic conflict is between 
opposing interpretations of the public 
interest. To conservationists, NEPA is a 
goad to force the entire federal estab- 
lishment to pay more attention to en- 
vironmental problems. Turning to the 
courts, they have challenged the eco- 
logical wisdom of project after proj- 
ect—and thus halted them. “If agencies 
were making a real effort to implement 
NEPA, there wouldn't be so much liti- 
gation,” argues Lawyer Gus Speth of 
the Natural Resources Defense Coun- 
cil. “It's a tough law and the agencies 
didn’t realize it.” But they are learning 
the lesson. To date, the courts have ruled 
for the environmentalists in the great 
majority of decisions. 

On the other hand, the federal agen- 
cies find that the labor of preparing im- 
pact statements brings up myriad prob- 
lems. In considering the effects of the 
770-mile-long trans-Alaska pipeline, 
for example, planners had to investigate 
obscure questions like the effect of the 


pipe on caribou migration and spawn- 
ing salmon. Its “statement” eventually 
filled nine large volumes. As a result of 
such toil, industry must often wait and 
wait for final approval of the agencies’ 
statements before it can get on with its 
own work. Electric utilities with plans to 
build nuclear reactors have been partic- 
ularly hard hit. NEPA is partly responsi- 
ble for the fact that the Atomic Energy 
Commission has not issued a single li- 
cense to start construction or operation 
of a nuclear plant since-last summer, 
and the utilities fear that the delay may 
exacerbate power shortages for years. 
Despite the courts’ support of NEPA, 
the numerous critics of the law seem to 
be gaining. No less than ten new bills 
have been introduced to overcome var- 
ious delays and difficulties deriving 
from NEPA. Though few of the bills di- 


rectly change NEPA itself, all of them 
promote specific exemptions—for nu- 
clear plants, water pollution control and 
public works projects like highways and 
dams—to avoid the troublesome impact 
statements. “You get enough of these 
exceptions on the books,” says an aide 
to NEPA’s co-author, Michigan Repre- 
sentative John Dingell, “and you'll just 
wall NEPA off from reality.” 

Practical men like Dingell feel that 
some minor surgery on the law may be 
necessary now to avoid wholesale 
butchery later on. The major conserva- 
tion groups disagree, warning that such 
expedient changes would set a danger- 
ous precedent. Urging moderation, Wil- 
liam D. Ruckelshaus, head of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, argues 
that “the impact statement is a power- 
ful but costly instrument in the fight 
against pollution. We must not, by [its] 
indiscriminate application, generate 
cost and delays leading to a public 
counterreaction.” 


GIGANTIC STRIP-MINING MACHINE ON THE JOB NEAR HENDRYSBURG, OHIO 


Why Does the Gem Cross the Road? 


HE Gem of Egypt. which looks 


Barnesville’s more 


redoubtable ma- 


a 


Astronaut John Y oung drives the lunar 
roving vehicle to its final parking place 
on the moon (top left), but not before 
raising a cloud of dust during an ex- 
uberant, 1 1-m.p.h. performance test on 
rubble-strewn Cayley Plains (center 
left). View from the command module 
Casper reveals still unexplained damage 
0 panels of the lunar module Orion as 
it approaches during almost perfectly 
executed docking maneuver (left) 
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something like a cross between a lob- 
ster and a skyscraper, stands 20 stories 
high and weighs 7,000 tons. Tearing up 
earth at a rate of 200 tons per bite, the 
Hanna Coal Co.'s Gem (actually an ac- 
ronym for Giant Earth Mover) has 
stripped the top 80 ft. of soil off the 
area around Hendrysburg, Ohio, so that 
other machines can gouge out the un- 
derlying coal. Now the Gem wants to 
move across Interstate Highway 70 and 
chew its way toward Barnesville (pop. 
4,300), ten miles to the south. 

Back in 1964 the Hanna Co. per- 
suaded federal and state officials to 
agree that its equipment could cross the 
highway occasionally. But two of 


trons, Mrs. Norma Schuster and Mrs. 
Aida Rissi, are ready to argue in court 
that this agreement never envisaged 
equipment as mighty as the Gem, which 
requires that the highway be closed for 
24 hours and covered with a 12-ft. pro- 
tective blanket of earth while the Gem 
creeps across it at } m.p.h. 

If litigation fails, the two women 
will try to get a change in zoning rules 
that would set up a five-mile green belt 
to protect Barnesville from the ma- 
chine. Meantime, the Gem crawls ever 
nearer the road. It is already so close 
that motorists sometimes stop to mar- 
vel as the Gem’s giant bucket dips and 
crunches into Ohio's good earth. 
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Dali in 3-D 

In the 30-odd years since Salvador 
Dali separated from the surrealist 
movement, he has leaped from one ex- 
travagant triviality to the next, combin- 
ing the roles of circus freak, spangled 
elephant and Barnum himself. The per- 
formance is tinted with sadness. Dali is 
undoubtedly the last of the great dan- 
dies, but nobody accepts his own belief 
that he is the last of the great artists, 
heir to Vermeer and Velasquez. The ba- 
roque costume jewelry, the monarchist- 
Catholic oratory, the worn stock of 
crutches and soft watches—all have 
dust on them. Even the trembling an- 
tennas of that fabled mustache have ap- 
parently ceased to receive or transmit 
anything. 

Dali's latest attempt at a comeback 
is his current show at Knoedler’s in 
Manhattan. It is a lugubrious event, 
more rummage sale than exhibition 
Though it was not conceived as a re- 
trospective, it spans about four decades 
of his output and so gives some sense 
of the appalling decline that his talent 
has suffered. To see some of Dali's best 
early work, like the tiny Specter of Sex 
Appeal (1934), is almost to confront a 
different painter: somewhere along the 
line that nightmarish distinctness and 
mystery of image, in which every speck 
of paint possessed a tension like the cas- 
ing of a grenade that was about to ex- 
plode, vanished. What replaced it was 
ornamental theater. 

In recent years, Dali has tried to give 
his work a quasiscientific dimension by 
toying with such themes as Einstein's 








theory of relativity and the discovery 
of the DNA spiral. The latest Nobel lau- 
reate to experience his attentions is Dr. 
Dennis Gabor, the inventor of holog- 
raphy. A holograph, made with laser 
beams, has the property of accurately 
reproducing an object in three dimen- 
sions. “All artists,” proclaims Dali, 
“have been concerned with three-di- 
mensional reality since the time of 
Velasquez, and in modern times the an- 
alytic Cubism of Picasso tried again to 
capture the three dimensions of Velas- 
quez. Now, with the genius of Gabor, 
the possibility of a new Renaissance in 
art has been realized with the use of ho- 
lography. The doors have been opened 
for me into a new house of creation.” 
The house may be new, but its cup- 
boards are rather bare. The images are 
banal—a Yale basketball player leaping 
upward “in the process of becoming an 
angel”; card players at a table, in hom- 
age to Cézanne, superimposed on frag- 
ments of a Velasquez as background. 
Dali has simply made use of a different 
medium for all his old and familiar 
mannerisms. ® Robert Hughes 


Endowed with Life 


Who was the first abstract artist? 
There are many claimants, from Pica- 
bia to the obscure Lithuanian Ciurlion- 
is. But if one angles the question a little 
and asks who was the first painter to 
produce a major life’s work from sys- 
tematic abstraction, there is only one 
answer: Wassily Kandinsky, who was 
born in Moscow more than a century 
ago, in 1866, and died in France in 1944. 


WALTER JACKSON 


HOLOGRAM OF BASKETBALL PLAYER “IN THE PROCESS OF BECOMING AN ANGEL” 
An extravagant new leap from the last of the great dandies. 
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ABSTRACTIONIST WASSILY KANDINSKY 
Hallucinatory images. 


“I really believe,” Kandinsky wrote to- 
ward the end of his life, “that I am the 
first and only artist to throw not just 
the ‘subject’ out of my paintings, but 
every ‘object’ as well.” 

Thanks to the Guggenheim Muse- 
um, whose founder bought more than 
100 Kandinskys during the 1930s, there 
has always been a special relationship 
between the artist and a city he never 
visited, New York. Next week a major 
Kandinsky retrospective opens at the 
Guggenheim, giving New Yorkers and 
others a further chance to assess this cu- 
rious, prophetic and rather aloof figure 
and to see how close to the core of mod- 
ernism his visions lay. 

Influences. Kandinsky was a late 
starter. He painted nothing serious until 
he was 30, and his seminal work hardly 
began until he had turned his 40th year. 
But the influences were already being 
laid down. A student of law and politi- 
cal economy at the University of Mos- 
cow, he visited rural Russia on an eth- 
nological survey in 1889 and there saw 
a lot of folk art. Its rigid iconography 
and flamboyant patterns made a vast 
impression on him; the ceremonious de- 
tail of his later abstractions, with their 
tiny squares, circles and triangles “tun- 
ing” each other like embroidery—as in 
Pink Sweet, No. 481, 1929—is very 
Russian. Even Kandinsky’s subsequent 
color theory, his belief in the character 
and meaning of different colors and 
their use as a structured language, may 
well have stemmed from the symbolic 
use of color in Russian popular art. 

When he decided to abandon his ac- 
ademic career and paint, Kandinsky 
moved to Munich and studied there. Af- 
ter the provincialism of Russia, the art- 
ists’ colony of Schwabing absorbed him 
He called it “a spiritual island in the 
great world.” This was in 1897, at the 
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Throughout his career Kandinsky based his art on 

geometrical motifs, using titles for classific ation 
purposes only. At top, “Composition 8, No. 260,” 
done in 1923. Right, “Pink Sweet, No. 481,” painted 
in 1929. Above, “Ribbon with Squares, No. 731,” 
dating from 1944, the year of his death. 


ART 


height of the Jugendstil, or Art Nou- 
veau, movement. What Kandinsky got 
from Art Nouveau was not so much its 
airy, sinuous quality as its decorative 
way of filling space: a painting like 
Landscape near Murnau, as \ate as 
1909, is full of references to the style, 
with its slow, thick contour of white 
cloud, its carefully silhouetted forms of 
green hill and pink road 

Secret Souls. Yet the crucial issue 
for Kandinsky was not style but vision. 
There is something hallucinatory about 
the richness of Kandinsky’s stock of in- 
ner images. Of his way of seeing, he 
wrote that “everything ‘dead’ trembled 
Not only the stars, moon, woods, flow- 
ers of which the poets sing, but also a 
cigarette butt lying in the ashtray, a pa- 
tient white trouser button looking up 
from a puddle in the street, a submis- 
sive bit of bark that an ant drags 
through the high grass in its strong jaws 
to uncertain but important destinations 
Everything shows me its face, its inner- 
most being, its secret soul, which is more 
often silent than heard.” 

For Kandinsky, all objects were en- 
dowed with life (an animistic idea that 
Miro later developed brilliantly). This 
aliveness, as English Critic Paul Overy 
put it in a recent study of Kandinsky, 
“interacted with our own aliveness, 
thus creating reality.” One can feel its 
pressure, vivid and tremulous, in the 
darting lines and patches of color be- 
neath which a landscape is forming in 
No. 160b. (Improvisation 28), 1912, no 
less than in the cooler, more architec- 
tural forms of the great demonstration 
pieces, like Composition 8, No. 260, 
1923, painted after he moved to the 
Bauhaus in Weimar to teach 

Not the least of Kandinsky’s 
achievements is that he worked out the 
first viable alternative to Cubist space 
—and did it as early as 1915. He was not 
concerned with what exercised the Cub- 
ists and later became an absolute fetish 
in American painting, the “problem” of 
filling the picture plane. In fact he strove 
to destroy the illusion of a unified, com- 
prehensible surface, which representa- 
tional art had gained by means of per- 
spective and which Cubism achieved 
through its multiplicity of facets. The 
forms of Ribbon with Squares, No 
731, 1944, simply hover in an illimitable 
field of color, whose depth cannot be 
guessed; they evoke what Kandinsky 
called “floating sensations,” whose only 
concern is with thrust and counter- 
thrust, disembodied, in free fall 

Kandinsky’s sensitivity to color was 
so extreme that, had he not been an art- 
ist, it might have been a neurosis; and 
the action of one color on its neighbor 
was the object of study in this weight- 
less laboratory. He was sometimes too 
ridden with theory, sometimes tangled 
in the impossible web of his own tiny 
pictorial decisions. But there has never 
been a modern painter in whom idea, 
purpose and act ran more harmoniously 
than in Kandinsky at his best. Perhaps 
there never will be #R.H 
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diaries of two drug “trips” 











Amana: " 


MICROWAVEFOVEN 


Bakes a potato in 4 minutes, cooks a hot dog 
in 20 seconds and a 5-pound roast in 35 minutes. 


Cooking with a Radarange is no different 
from what you're used to . . . only much 
faster . . . frozen food, leftovers or a 
fancy roast. Cooks most everything in 
about one fourth the time and it’s so easy 
ta use—just set the timer, push the start 
button. Operates anywhere there's ordi- 
nary household current. 

Only the food gets hot, the oven stays 
cool. Cleanup is easy, too. You cook on 


paper, glass or china or cook directly on 
the exclusive broiler tray that's included 
... and clean the oven with a damp cloth. 

Only Amana can make a Radarange. 
If it doesn’t say Amana, it's not a 
Radarange microwave oven. There are 
now three models to choose from. See 
them all at your Amana dealer or write: 
Ann MacGregor, Dept. 176, Amana, lowa 
52203 for literature. 
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NBC’S JOHNNY CARSON 


. eye 
Racing for Midnight 

For nearly ten years NBC's Johnny 
Carson has monopolized TV's late 
hours with his facile, funny and cool 
show-biz chatter. ABC hoped to cut into 
his audience with Dick Cavett and a 
more intellectual approach. CBS aimed 
to bring him down with that old Bev- 
erly Hillbilly Mery Griffin. But neither 
even approached his ratings, and Car- 
son remained undisputed king of the in- 
somniacs. No longer. Since CBS replaced 
Griffin with a lineup of late movies 
twelve weeks ago, Carson, for the first 
time in a decade, has found himself in 
a ratings race. 

It is a race he often loses. Since the 
movies began, they have topped Car- 
son’s ratings seven out of nine times, al- 
though in the latest Nielsen report, Car- 
son averaged a 32.5% share of the 
viewing audience v. CBS's 31%. (CBS's 
Griffin, by contrast, had drawn around 
16% of the late watchers and ABC's 
Cavett has drawn about 13%.) 

NBC argues—and has the figures to 
prove it—that though Carson’s share of 
the audience has gone down, his total 
number of viewers has remained con- 
stant. CBS, it contends, has grabbed a 
whole new audience of diehard film 
buffs that was not watching the talk 
shows. Still, the film phenomenon must 
give pause to Carson, who last week 
moved his show from New York to Los 
Angeles, hoping, among other things, 
that he will be able to attract more show 
business guests on the West Coast. What 
makes it all the worse is that Carson's 
competition comes mostly from B- 
grade flicks. 

The other talk shows are having 
problems as well—and not just from the 
late movie. It was announced last week 
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that David Frost's syndicated talk show 
would die at the end of June, and ABC 
has warned Dick Cavett that unless his 
ratings are improved in the next three 
months, the show would be dropped in 
the fall. Cavett counters that ABC has 
been “lazy, inept and incompetent” in 
promoting his show. What would take 
his place? ABC talks grandly of a “ma- 
jor program development effort” to find 
something new. So long as its ratings 
keep up, CBS will be happy with its own 
“development effort”—dusting off cans 
of old movies. 


The Survival of Tuesday 


Despite her name, Tuesday Weld 
was born on a Friday. Then why is she 
called Tuesday? There is no telling for 
sure, though in the past she has said 
that the name was 1) a childhood cor- 
ruption (“Tu-Tu”) of Susan, her given 
name, 2) derived from the day when 
all the worst things happened to her 
mother, and 3) a mispronunciation of 
two-days, the length of time her moth- 
er was in labor with her. Whatever the 
truth, the world is beginning to realize 
that, at 28, Tuesday Weld is a first-rate 
actress. 

Weld film festivals have been held 
in Manhattan, and there is already 
something of a Tuesday Weld cult, 
which was partially inspired, paradox- 
ically, by the fact that she has been so 
good in so many bad films. “She was un- 
dervalued year after year,” says Roddy 
McDowall, who starred with her in 
Lord Love a Duck, one of her less aw- 
ful movies. As a drum majorette in Pret- 
ty Poison, a fine but little-publicized 
1968 film, she mixed innocence with 
evil to chilling effect, etching her char- 
acter with acid and honey. 








Now at long last she may have 
found a script that fits her talents. In 
Play It As It Lays, a movie currently 
being adapted from Joan Didion’s nov- 
el, Tuesday portrays Maria, an actress 
in search of a breakdown in the vast 
emptiness of Southern California. “She 
knows the role so well she could phone 
it in.” says Director Frank Perry (Di- 
ary of aMad Housewife). “| tested hun- 
dreds of girls for the part, but I always 
knew it had to be Tuesday.” 

Like Maria, Tuesday has always 
had the reputation of being a difficult 
performer to work with. Like Maria, 
she has had a troubled private life that 
has made her something of an untouch- 
able flower in lotus land. “Miss Weld is 
not a very good representative for the 
motion-picture industry,” complained 
Gossip Columnist Louella Parsons, 


Hollywood's dragon lady, when Tues- 
day was 16 and the star of a seemingly 
endless series of sex-at-the-beach type 





TUESDAY WELD ON LOCATION FOR NEW FILM 
Untouchable flower in lotus land. 


minipics. Actually, Tuesday's sins—odd 
clothing, bare feet and open love affairs 
—would have seemed quite normal a 
decade later. Her chief offense was to 
be hip too soon 

Tuesday has been too soon in al- 
most everything she has done. Born in 
New York’s Greenwich Village, she was 
supporting her family—her mother and 
an older brother and sister—as a child 
model when she was four. Her father 
had died when she was three. When 
she was twelve, she appeared in her 
first movie, Rock, Rock, Rock, a cheap- 
ie made in Brooklyn to cash in on the 
rock-'n'-roll craze of the “SOs. Whatever 
its demerits, the film projected Tues- 
day as the archetypal nymphet, Shir- 
ley Temple with a leer. “The girl I 
generally played was a little whorish 
teen-ager who would sleep with any- 
body, and yet has a childlike quality,” 
says Tuesday. 

Even in her teens she had a rep- 
utation for wildness. “I used to say | 
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IS YOUR WATCH PULLING 
A FAST ONE ON YOU? 


According to your watch 
you'te about to miss your train. 

So you skip breakfast, jump in 
the car, get a $15 ticket speeding 
to the station and what do you 
find? 

Your watch lied. 

There's plenty of time before 
your train. 

Now if you had an Accutron 
watch, things would be different. 
It doesn't have a mainspring 
or a balance wheel that can make 

ordinary watches fast or slow. 

It has a tuning fork move- 
ment that's guaranteed honest to 
within a minute a month* 

So if it said you were about to 
miss your train, you'd skip 
breakfast, jump in the car, get a 
S15 ticket speeding to the station 
and what would you find? 

Your Accutron watch didn’t lie. 

Your train just pulled out. 


ACCUTRON BY BULOVA 


The truth-loving tuning fork watch. 





ae Mal tk 
Shown: Accutron Date and Day AG". Black markers on black and white dial. Stainless steel link band with fold-over buckle 
Date resets instantly. $185. Ask your dealer to show you the many other styles from $110 
* Timekeeping will be adjusted ro this tolerance, if necessary, if returned to Accutron dealer from whom purchased within one year from date of purchase 
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Scandinavia. 
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When your vacation is over, 
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Volvo dealer in the U.S. 

And to arrange all this, you 
only have to sign four pieces 
of paper. The first of which is 
this coupon. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


was going to school,” she remembers, 
“and head for the Village and get drunk 
instead. But then I wasn’t a little girl 
at all at that age—I never had been.” 
At 16, she was bounced from TV's 
Dobie Gillis because a sponsor thought 
she was out of place on a family show. 
Men took on an early importance (she 
claims she had her “first real affair” 
when she was eleven), and her suc- 
cession of boy friends ranged from Al- 
bert Finney and John Barrymore Jr 
to Terence Stamp and the ubiquitous 
George Hamilton. 

She often brawled publicly with 
Barrymore, and she once tried to run 
down Actor Gary Lockwood with her 
car. When he jumped on the hood, she 
sped down Sunset Boulevard trying to 
shake him off while he pleaded with her 
through the windshield. “Tuesday did 
some wild, wild things and screwed up 
many, many guys,” says Ryan O'Neal, 
a longtime friend. “She's highly sexual 
It's what makes her interesting on the 
screen.” 

War Hero. At 22, Tuesday mar- 
ried Claude Harz, a young screenwriter 
who was working as Roddy McDowall’s 
secretary. Though it lasted for five years 
and produced a daughter, Natasha, the 
marriage was one of her bigger mis- 
takes, according to Tuesday. “It seems 
the brighter you are, the deeper the 
hole you get into,” she says. “How 
can people endure pain for so long 
and let it ride by?” She declares about 
men: “It’s never satisfactory. Either the 
man is able to keep you happy sexu- 
ally, and he has no intellectual qual- 
ity; or he’s very intellectual and not 
good at carrying on a satisfactory sex- 
ual relationship.” 

Woe and perturbation! But don't 
worry too much about Tuesday. She 
still goes on an occasional bender, and 
talks openly about drugs. “I enjoy get- 
ting high on anything,” she says. “No, 
not anything. Not drugs like acid. The 
pot I smoke has to be very good qual- 
ity, and I love it. It gives you a terrific 
feeling.” 

Today she is thinking—or says she 
is thinking—of things other than films 
She writes verse in a loose, prosy style 
—You be a Nubian, you be a sheep 
chained to death's tow rope,” begins one 
of her poems—and she plans to write a 
screenplay. She even talks about writ- 
ing a novel, which if it follows her own 
life would read like a collaboration be- 
tween Louisa May Alcott and Harold 
Robbins 

But above all, Tuesday Weld has 
survived. She has lived down her name, 
her image and her reputation. Says 
O'Neal: “She’s held in very high esteem 
because of her survival and because 
she's good. She's like a war hero, and 
she deserves the Congressional Medal.” 
The only thing that bothers her is—what 
else?—success. “If I find myself a com- 
mercial success, I'll probably go into a 
state of shock,” she says. “If I get out 
of this underground thing and become 
commercial, | don’t Know what I'll do.” 
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GET 
ALITTLE 


MORE 
IN THE NAVY 


MORE OF A JOB, MORE TRAINING: 
The Navy can guarantee you your job 
(there’s over 70 to choose from) or the 
Navy can guarantee you get to aschool 
where you’ll learn one. 


MORE CHOICE—NEW 3 YEAR EN- 
LISTMENT: You can come in for 6 
years or 4 years or now, 3 years. 


MORE GUARANTEES: You can be 
guaranteed East or West Coast and 
choice of sea duty or airman recruit 
work. 


MORE TRAVEL: See Africa. See Eu- 
rope. See Japan. Join the Navy and 
see the world. (It’s still true.) 


MORE BREAD: New guys now earn 
$288 a month. (Congress gave us a 
raise.) 


MORE HAIR: You can wear a beard 
(nicely trimmed) if you want to. It’s a 
Naval tradition; it’s also a brand new 
Navy. 


MORE FREEBIES: Besides free travel 
and free education and that $288 a 
month, you get free food and free 
clothing and free housing and free 
health care and 30 paid vacation days 
per year. 





TO GET ALITTLE MORE: 
1. CALL THIS NUMBER: 


800-424-8880 


It’s toll free and a real, live Navy re- 
cruiter will answer all your questions 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. (In 
Washington, D.C., call: 433-2000.) 


2. OR SEE YOUR NAVY MAN. 
He’s listed in your phone book under 
U.S. Government, Navy, Dept. of. 


3. OR SEND IN THIS COUPON. 


i Send To: Captain Donald E. Oglevee 3 d 
Building 157, Fourth Floor, 
i Washington Navy Yard, 


Washington, D.C. 20390 
| want to know more about: 
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[} Travel and Adventure 

] Increased Pay 

How I can enlist now, but not report for duty 
for six months 

| don’t want to wait. Call me kis My phone 
number ( = 
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u're meaning to b 
ole house air conditioning, 
here are some promises 
we mean to 


T he trouble with making a prom- 

ise in an advertisement is you 
can't stand over the guy who even- 
tually has to deliver on that promise. 


This was especially true of central 
air conditioning for private homes, 
because it's installed and serviced 
by dealers a long way from where 
it's manufactured. 


The Trane Comfort Corps is changing 
all that. Because to belong to the 
Trane Comfort Corps, you have to 
promise to keep promises. And peo- 
ple with a pro- 
fessional ap- 
proach to the 
air condition- 
ing business 
want to belong 
to the Trane Comfort Corps, because 
they are convinced that it’s going to 
be the best run, most professional, 
most rewarding air conditioning 
organization in America. 


Now to the promises. 


We promise we'll treat your home 
with respect, and do our job with 
minimum disturbance. 


We promise we will measure and 
calculate the air conditioning needs 
of your home. 
We use our exclu- 
sive “Comfort 





Whole house air conditioning 





Computer" to make sure we're right. 


We promise to answer your ques- 
tions frankly and fully, and help you 
make a wise investment. 


We promise to write out a clear and 
detailed proposal, setting out what 
you're buying, for how much, and 
when we will deliver it. 


We promise that the air condition- 
ing equipment we supply for your 
home is built with the same care as 
the Trane 
equipment 


_— = 






which goes into 
huge commercial 
buildings. The 
Trane Company 
has been recog- 
nized for many 
years asa leader 
in the design and construction of 
air conditioning equipment for every 
size of building. Trane knows how to 
make it good and reliable. 


We promise to do a good clean-up 
job — leave you with a clean home 
as well as a cool one. 


We promise to call back to make 
sure your air conditioning system 


is working 
the way we 
promised. 





If you choose to join our optional 
preferred service program, we prom- 
ise to come back regularly to clean 
and check your system. Like an auto- 
mobile, it runs better that way. 


These are the 
promiseswe're © 
making, and 






these are the 
promises we 
mean to keep. 
We are confi- 
dent that we 


can keep them, for this reason: we 
have given the people in the Trane 
Comfort Corps the spirit, pride and 
training to do the job right. 





Look for Trane in the Yellow Pages, 
give us a call. Get to know about air 
conditioning from a professional. 
Our prices are competitive, and we 
can help arrange financing. We're 
happy to talk air conditioning any 
time. And we want to show you how 
we keep our promises. 
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THE ECONOM 


CONTROLS 


Now, On to Phase II > 


HE Phase II wage-price curbs have 

changed so much lately that the pe- 
riod now beginning might be called 
Phase II‘. The inflation-fighting pro- 
gram started six months ago as a sweep- 
ing altempt to put controls on compa- 
nies of all sizes, down to side-street 
delicatessens and hand laundries, with 
only a small enforcement mechanism 
Now the operation has been stream- 
lined into something much closer to 
what most economists had recommend- 
ed all along. The Nixon Administration 
will restrict controls to the major com- 
panies that set the pace for the econ- 
omy, and back the controls by tougher 
policing and the threat of well-publi- 
cized punishment 

The biggest change came last week, 
when the Cost of Living Council ex- 
empted from controls some 5,000,000 
companies that have 60 or fewer em- 
ployees each (small companies in the in- 
flation-ridden fields of health care and 
construction are still controlled). COLC 
Director Donald Rumsfeld said: “It ap- 
pears to us that competition will exert 
pay and price control on these small 
businesses.” 

More Rollbacks. The small com- 
panies that were liberated account for 
about one-fourth of U.S. industry's sales 
and jobs. Some 900 Internal Revenue 
Service agents will be freed from the 
job of poring over the books of these 
firms and shifted to the more produc- 
tive task of investigating complaints 
against larger corporations. In all, near- 
ly 2,000 IRS men will be policing the 
big companies. As Herbert Stein, head 
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of President Nixon’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, put it: “We can watch 
many more billions of Gross National 
Product by watching General Motors 
than by watching the corner grocer.” 

Simultaneously, the Price Commis- 
sion continued to toughen its regulation 
of the companies with annual sales of 
$50 million or more that must report 
price and profit data. The commission 
ordered more rollbacks involving ma- 
jor companies, though relatively minor 
products. Textron Inc., for example, 
must rescind a price increase on snow- 
mobiles, and Armco Steel will have to 
cancel hikes on such merchandise as 
soap and hammers sold in its oilfield 
supply stores, which account for less 
than 1% of Armco’s sales. Both com- 
panies were also ordered to refund 
money to customers who were charged 
the higher prices. Associated Wholesale 
Grocers, which has sales of $240 mil- 
lion a year, became the second com- 
pany to be assessed triple damages for 
raising prices. The commission ordered 
it in effect to pay these damages to cus- 
tomers by severely cutting prices 

The commission also cracked down 
on the distressingly large number of 
companies that, it says, have been sup- 
plying it with suspicious-looking data 
or none at all. Under its complex rules, 
price boosts must not increase a com- 
pany’s profit margin—its ratio of earn- 
ings to sales—above that of a pre-con- 
trol base period. To enforce that rule. 
the commission had ordered that 2,954 
companies file profit-margin reports by 
last week. Nearly 1,600 failed to do so 


Chairman C. Jackson Grayson ordered 
them to come up with the figures by 
this week or else roll back all price in- 
creases previously granted and face 
fines of $2,500 each 

Grayson’s hard line has frightened 
Wall Street and helped to knock the 
Dow Jones industrial average down 28 
points in the past three weeks, to a Fri- 
day close of 941, Investors fear that 
Grayson will block all large profit gains 
by ordering wide-ranging price cuts 
Some Administration officials worry 
that nervous businessmen might react 
by holding back on investments and ex- 
pansion plans, hindering the economic 
recovery. Grayson has been warned 
about this concern, but the Price Com- 
mission acted anyway 

Overdone Worries. The fears are 
vastly exaggerated. Companies that 
have profit margins below the Commis- 
sion’s ceilings, and thus can boost prices, 
greatly outnumber those that are above 
the ceilings. Eastman Dillon, a leading 
investment-banking house, calculates 
that pre-tax profits of all manufacturers 
could average 8.2% of sales without vi- 
olating the Commission's ceilings—but 
that they actually were only 6.9% in 
last year’s fourth quarter, leaving plen- 
ty of room for price-increase requests 
Even companies that are close to their 
margin ceilings can raise profits with- 
out limit as long as they do it by in- 
creasing sales or improving productivity 
rather than by raising prices. The Price 
Commission last week specifically re- 
affirmed its policy of not ordering such 
firms to cut prices, no matter how much 
their profit increases. Phase II! is thus 
not a war on profits—which would be 
inconceivable in a Nixon Administra- 
tion—but the most thorough test yet of 
the idea that inflation can be checked 
by monitoring large corporations. 
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Deficits Decline 


Things were looking up last week 
for the nation’s two most important 
deficits: 

>» The US. balance of payments 
deficit in April was the lowest in nearly 
a year—little more than $100 million 
according to estimates by Alan Green- 
span, a member of TIME’s Board of 
Economists. That figure was way down 
from $1.3 billion in March and $1.6 bil- 
lion in February, let alone the $8.8 bil- 
lion payments gap last August. The big- 
gest boon last month was that more U.S 
investment funds stayed home instead 
of seeking a higher return abroad. Some 
European interest rates have fallen late- 
ly. Meanwhile, short-term rates in the 
U.S. have risen as a result of growing 
loan demand and a somewhat tighter 
Federal Reserve monetary policy. Since 
February, rates of 91-day Treasury bills 
have climbed from 3.07% to 3.51%, 
and bank prime rates have gone from 
a low of 42% to as high as 54%. Short- 
term interest rates are likely to show a 
slow upturn for the rest of the year, 
which should continue to aid the bal- 
ance of payments, 

> The US. budget deficit for this fis- 
cal year will fall well short of the $38.8 
billion projected by President Nixon 
last January. It will be anywhere from 
less than $30 billion to $32 billion. The 
overwithholding of income taxes (TIME, 
Jan. 24) will reduce the deficit by $6 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1972. In addition, the Pres- 
ident wanted to spend a lot of federal 
money in a hurry to help lift the econ- 
omy, but Government agencies simply 
could not speed up payments and new 
orders that fast. Much of the spending 
that Nixon had hoped for this year will 
be delayed until fiscal 1973, which be- 
gins in July. As a result, the fiscal 1973 
deficit is likely to be higher than Nix- 
on’s originally projected $25.5 billion 
Economist Maurice Mann, formerly 
Nixon’s assistant budget chief, predicts 
that 1973's deficit will “significantly ex- 
ceed $30 billion.” That larger deficit 
should help the economy accelerate af- 
ter midyear, but perhaps too much so, 
heightening the danger of renewed 
inflation. 


Japan: Big New Lender 


Willie (“The Actor”) Sutton used to 
say that he robbed banks “because that’s 
where the money is.” The same reason- 
ing—though not the same modus op- 
erandi—is prodding foreign business- 
men and government representatives 
toward Tokyo in quest of loans and in- 
vestment money. They get a warm wel- 
come from Japanese bankers, business- 
men and government officials, who face 
the unusual problem of reducing an em- 
barrassingly enormous pile of cash. 

In less than a year, Japan's foreign 
reserves more than doubled, to almost 
$17 billion. The money has been attract- 
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HITACHI'S KOMAI, VIRGINIA GOVERNOR HOLTON & MITSUI'S IWANAGA IN TOKYO 


TRADE MINISTER KAKUEI TANAKA 
Brother, can you spare some yen? 


ed by the nation’s solid success at sell- 
ing goods abroad, and even more by its 
having what is perhaps the world's 
strongest currency, the yen. Many Jap- 
anese fear that the money flood will 
bring intense new foreign pressure for 
still another upward revaluation of the 
yen. They also believe that it is high 
time to export not only merchandise but 
also money. 

Japanese companies’ investments in 
overseas factories, mines, bank branch- 
es and the like now are only $3.6 bil- 
lion but are rising rapidly. Leaders of 
the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry (MITI) predict that by 1980 
the total may reach $26 billion. In the 
U.S., the Japanese are investing in 
everything from noodle making to 
home building. A partial list: Sony is 
building a $1,000,000 color-TV plant 
in San Diego, and Nisshin Food Prod- 
ucts Co. has put up a noodle factory 
in Gardena, Calif. Matsushita Electric 
is about to begin producing color-TV 
sets in Puerto Rico, and Toyota Mo- 
tor is considering building an auto as- 
sembly plant there. Last month Mi- 
tsubishi Estate formed a joint venture 
with Morgan Stanley & Co. to build 
new communities in the U.S. The first 
will probably be a 1,000-home, $30 mil- 
lion development near Williamsburg, 
Va. Several states have sent delegations 
to Tokyo seeking more investment. 
Governor Linwood Holton of Virginia 
visited recently and conferred with 
Kenichiro Komai, chairman of Hitachi, 
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and Iwao Iwanaga, chairman of Mi- 
tsui Petrochemical, among others. 

Japanese loans and stock invest- 
ments are also flowing more freely to 
foreigners. Five Japanese banks recent- 
ly joined with Manhattan’s Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. in lending $13.8 
million to a Gulf Oil subsidiary in the 
U.S. Last month the Tokyo govern- 
ment granted permission to three Jap- 
anese securities houses to underwrite 
bond issues totaling $90 million for 
three U.S. firms: North American Rock- 
well, International Utilities Overseas 
Capital Corp., and General Cable Over- 
seas Inc. Canada’s Hydro-Quebec and 
the governments of Australia and Mex- 
ico are shopping in Tokyo for bond 
loans. 

On the stock side, a group of Jap- 
anese banks last month put up $5,000,- 
000 to buy a 90,000-share block, or .2% 
of the stock, in First National City Co., 
parent company of Manhattan's First 
National City Bank. Chrysler Corp. is 
considering selling to Japanese inves- 
tors a million shares of its stock—worth 
about $35 million—to raise money for 
a joint automaking venture with Mitsu- 
bishi Motors Corp. 

Government Help. The Tokyo 
government is spurring these trends. 
Last month it repealed the key mea- 
sure in the maze of exchange controls 
that have kept Tokyo from developing 
an international capital market. For the 
first time in 40 years, private bankers 
and other capitalists in Japan can keep, 
spend or lend any foreign currencies 
that they accumulate, rather than be- 
ing compelled in most cases to sell them 
to the government for yen. In addition, 
at the urging of MITI Minister Kakuei 
Tanaka, government technicians are 
now working out details of a plan to 
shift from $5 billion to $9 billion of 
the government's foreign-exchange re- 
serves into a fund for making long-term 
loans to Japanese companies investing 
overseas 

The rise of Japan as a global lender 
and investor seems healthy. Asia’s rich- 
est country certainly has the financial 
power to play a far larger role in the 
world economy than that of exporter. 
Many foreign companies and govern- 
ments could use a new source of cap- 
ital. Direct Japanese investment could 
create needed jobs in quite a few coun- 
tries, not least the U.S. 
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REAL ESTATE 


Florida’s Sunshine State 


NCE upon a time, a band of grown- 

up boys set out to build the world’s 
happiest place in the fantasy realm of 
Florida. So they went to their money- 
lenders and their architects and they 
created a warm-weather wonderland of 
spaceships and riverboats, of wilderness 
campgrounds, turreted castles and la- 
goons. People came from far and wide 
—Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio—to 
visit this playland. And the builders, 
who came from the Walt Disney World 
Co., made millions happily ever after. 

That modern fable is being enacted 
in central Florida, where the new Dis- 
ney World is exceeding the most op- 
timistic expectations of its promoters 
Its success is also a major force behind 
a business surge that is sweeping Flor- 
ida, especially its central area and east- 
ern coast. The state is in the midst of a 
tourist and real estate boom, as visitors 
and new residents pour in by plane, bus, 
car and camper. Many tourists who 
come to see the Disney show go on to 
visit Daytona Beach, Tampa, Miami, 
Cape Kennedy and other places—to the 
delight of hoteliers, restaurateurs, boat 
renters and other businessmen 

Newly Rich. Disney World alone 
attracts 1,000,000 visitors a month to 
its 27,000 acres of fun and games—and 
school is not even out yet. “It's great 
karma, man,” noted one long-haired 
California youth as he emerged from 
the Mickey Mouse Review. During the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays, 
traffic was backed up as much as 25 
miles on the expressways leading into 
Orlando, site of Disney World 

Since it opened last October, Dis- 
ney World has had to increase its staff 
from 5,500 to more than 10,000. In 
what used to be swamp country, the Dis- 
ney Co. has put up two big, convention- 
oriented hotels with golf course and 
sailing facilities. The number of motel 
rooms in the Orlando area has dou- 
bled to 8,000 in the past seven months, 
and current and planned construction 
will raise the total to 24,000 in the 
next years. One would-be Orlando 
homeowner laments that construction 
of his house has been postponed in- 
definitely because bigger builders have 
cornered the entire supply of concrete 
block. Orange growers and ranchers 
who bought land before the current 
real estate boom have become newly 
rich. Property on the highway in sleepy 
Sebring, which is 90 miles south of Or- 
lando, has jumped to $25,000 an acre 
A motel owner in Vero Beach, 102 
miles away, recently paid $150,000 for 
one-third of an acre fronting on the 
Atlantic 
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Ed Skinner, manager of Vero 
Beach's Driftwood Inn, has a happy 
complaint: “Our business is up 20% 
from last year, and our rear ends are 
really dragging.” Miami Beach’s Hotel 
Fontainebleau posted a record 90% oc- 
cupancy rate from November through 
April. This month it has booked an un- 
precedented five conventions—each 
taking up 1,000 rooms—and recently it 
turned down a booking for October 
1977—because all rooms are already 
sold out. Earlier this year some hotel- 
iers overbooked so egregiously that they 
had to turn away irate tourists who had 
confirmed reservations. In February, 
150 people waited in vain for a whole 
day to get into the fully occupied Cast- 
aways motel at the north end of Miami 
Beach, 

Housing Rise. On top of this, 3,300 
new residents are crowding into Flor- 
ida each week. Housing starts in the na- 
tion’s second fastest growing state (after 
Nevada) have gone from 66,000 six 
years ago to 166,000 last year, and are 
expected to rise still higher this year 
Condominium apartments are by far 
the most popular type of new building: 
for prices ranging from $12,000 to 
$125,000, owners often get such extras 
as pools, saunas and tennis courts. One 
of the thickest concentrations of con- 
dominiums is in Dade County, which in- 
cludes Miami and Key Biscayne, vaca- 
tion home of the nation’s No. | tourist, 
but they have also spread fast in cen- 
tral Florida and many other areas 

The development surge is straining 
the state's social and environmental re- 
sources, especially its limited water sup- 
ply. Recently passed laws give the state 


HIGH-RISE CONDOMINIUM APARTMENTS IN MIAMI BEACH 


government firmer control of future 
land and water use and bar any devel- 
opment in areas where wildlife would 
be disturbed or natural resources threat- 
ened. Yet state officials do not really 
want to discourage population growth 
and new building. For all the glitter of 
its resorts, many parts of Florida—par- 
ticularly in the Northern Panhandle and 
interior rural areas—are poor. Fully 
37% of the state's families live on an in- 
come below the poverty line. The new 
rush of development should help to lift 
many of them 
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CANADA 
A Modest Response 


We are coming out with a foreign- 
investment policy that is going to be 
the weakest of any industrialized na- 
tion's. If | were an American, I would 
be amazed by the sweet reasonableness 
of it. 

—A Canadian Cabinet Minister 


When that long-awaited policy 
statement was finally released last week, 
US. investors were indeed pleasantly 
surprised. After two years of intense 
study by a task force under Canadian 
Revenue Minister Herbert Gray, the 
Ottawa government decided merely to 
“review” proposed takeovers of sizable 
Canadian companies by foreigners and 
to permit only those that seem likely 
to bring “significant benefit” to the 
country. 


That was a modest response to 


the smoldering nationalist resentment 
against “domination” of the Canadian 
economy by U.S. business. The Cana- 
dian Cabinet had considered much 
tougher proposals, which would have 
given Ottawa control over the flow of in- 
vestment to start plants in Canada or ex- 
pand subsidiaries already operating 
there. But the Cabinet rejected those 
ideas. Executives of U.S. companies 
that have poured $28 billion into Can- 
ada—mostly by setting up wholly 
owned subsidiaries instead of buying 
out Canadian companies—noted that 
the new policy will have no direct ef- 
fect on their operations, or on the $1.8 
billion in earnings that they bring back 
home each year. 

Nationalists denounced the new 
policy as a “sellout,” “hoax” and “one 
big zero” and threatened to make it a 
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hot issue in the forthcoming Canadian 
election campaign. Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau may well beat them be- 
cause he has taken aim at an unpop- 
ular form of investment. Takeovers. 
mostly by U.S. firms, account for only 
17% of the flow of foreign investment 
money into Canada, but they are es- 
pecially noxious to many Canadians be- 
cause they do nothing directly to ex- 
pand production or jobs but only 
transfer ownership to outsiders. What- 
ever happens in the next election, it 
would be a grave mistake for U.S. ex- 
ecutives to underestimate the deep 
worry that their operations north of the 
border cause among many Canadians 

U.S. companies own 99% of Can- 
ada’s oil refineries, 85°% of its primary 
metal smelters, 84% of its rubber fac- 
tories, 78% of its chemical industry. 
77% of its electrical-apparatus business 
and 73% of the transportation-equip- 
ment industry—indeed, 90% of all Ca- 
nadian plants that employ 5,000 or 


more workers. Many a Canadian sub- 
urbanite begins his day by brushing his 
teeth with Crest, grabbing a cup of Max- 
well House instant coffee, hopping into 
a Mustang and heading for work at, say, 
Du Pont of Canada Ltd. 

US. investment has unquestionably 
enabled these industries to grow larger 
than they would have if they had been 
dependent solely on Canadian capital. 
In many a provincial town, U.S.-owned 
factories are almost the only source of 
employment and prosperity. Still, Ca- 
nadians commonly complain that U.S. 
parent companies (known in Canada as 
“American mothers”) treat the country 
like one gigantic branch plant. The 
“mothers” are accused, for example, of 
concentrating research and develop- 
ment in the U.S.; the percentage of Ca- 
nadian gross national product devoted 


BUSINESS 


to R. and D. is among the lowest of in- 
dustrialized nations. 

Most important, many Canadians 
worry that their country cannot control 
its own economy. Walter Stewart, a 
well-known author, sums up the widely 
held nationalist viewpoint: “The deci- 
sions to expand or retract, to open new 
plants or close old ones, to conduct re- 
search here or buy it elsewhere. are 
made in the U.S.” In response to such 
criticism, some U.S. companies have re- 
cruited more Canadian directors for 
their subsidiaries and have given Cana- 
dian managers top jobs. But U.S.-based 
chiefs of many companies still seem to 
see Canada only as an extension of the 
US. Douglas Aircraft last year refused 
its Canadian workers a wage increase, 
contending that it was bound by Presi- 
dent Nixon's U.S. wage freeze. 

On the other hand, Canadians gen- 
erally appreciate the fact that, in Tru- 
deau's words, “it is because of Amer- 
ican capital investment, and the 
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technology that came with it, that we 
enjoy one of the highest standards of liv- 
ing in the world.” Even some nation- 
alists concede that U.S. companies have 
largely filled a vacuum left by the re- 
luctance of some Canadian capitalists 
to invest in their own country. Such con- 
siderations clearly have won in shap- 
ing the government's policy. 
ono oa ao 

In Australia, too, the welcome mat 
is being pulled back a bit. Nationalist 
suspicion was brought to a head when 
ITT, internationally somewhat notori- 
ous because of its political troubles at 
home, tried to buy Frozen Foods Indus- 
tries of Australia Ltd. The Australian 
Cabinet last week hurriedly decided in 
principle to restrict foreign takeovers, 
though formal rules are unlikely to be 
framed for months. 
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Beefeater, The Gin of England. 
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“Planes with the same 
numbers aren’t necessarily 
the same planes” 


Chet Huntley for 
American Airlines. 
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American spoken here. 
Also Japanese, Portuguese, Chinese, 
Hawaiian, lagalog, Korean, 


Samoan and Pidgin. 
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Six’s Shining Promise 

In the airline industry, which has se- 
vere ups and downs, no executive can 
match the record of Robert Six, the 64- 
year-old president of Continental Air- 
lines. Since starting the Los Angeles- 
based line 34 years ago, Six has lost 
money in only one year—1958, when 
Continental made the costly change- 
over from prop planes to jets 

Continental, fourth smallest of the 
eleven U:S. trunk lines, has prospered 
because it has mostly long-haul routes, 
running westward from Chicago, and 
they are cheaper to service than short 
flights. Six also gets so much produc- 
tivity from his workers that Continental 
generates $33,600 in revenues per em- 
ployee, compared with an average $29,- 
000 for the domestic Big Four of Amer- 
ican, Eastern, TWA and United 

At last week’s annual meeting, Six 
said that a profitable first quarter seems 
to promise 1972 earnings better than 
1971's figure of $8.4 million. Some of 
the gain will surely come from his ex- 
panding jet cargo business, up last year 
by 57% (in part because of the West 
Coast dock strike). To handle the new 
volume, Continental has placed $202 
million in orders for four McDonnell 
Douglas DC-10 airbuses and 15 
stretched Boeing 727s 


. . . . 
Wright’s Winning Fight 

As chairman of Zenith Radio Corp., 
Joseph Wright has long been his in- 
dustry’s Jeremiah, warning congression- 
al committees and many other audi- 
ences that U.S. electronics companies 
could not meet Japanese competition 
Other domestic television manufactur- 
ers began to buy components from 
Japan or move their plants to the Far 
East. Wright, too, shifted most of Ze- 
nith’s black-and-white set production 
from Chicago to Taiwan, and in mid- 
1971 he sadly announced that he would 
transfer color-set production as well. 
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But he saw a much brighter picture as 
soon as the U.S. devalued the dollar, 
pressured Japan into revaluing its yen 
and took a sterner stand against Jap- 
anese dumping. 

Encouraged, Wright decided to stay 
in the U.S. To reduce costs, Wright 
trimmed Zenith’s payroll in the past 
year by nearly 8%. He also got much 
help from John Nevin, an innovative 
cost cutter who left a Ford Motor vice- 
presidency to become Zenith’s presi- 
dent last May. Together, Wright and 
Nevin sold off marginally profitable 
lines in order to concentrate on con- 
sumer electronics. Last-week Wright 
added to that line by acquiring the U.S 
distributor of electronic watches made 
by Switzerland's Movado, a firm that 
Zenith already controls 

Most important, Zenith lowered its 
unit profit margin on color-TV sets, en- 
abling it to cut the retail prices of color 
sets by $30; now a medium-sized set 
costs about $300. That greatly increased 
sales—the company has again inched 
ahead of RCA as the nation’s largest 
seller of color-TV sets. Last month 
Wright announced that first-quarter 
sales had risen 22% and net profits had 
jumped 28%, to $10 million 


CONGLOMERATES 


Godfather’s Godfather 


What is better than a good business- 
man? Answer: a good lucky business- 
man. Charles Bluhdorn, the highly cre- 
ative and sometimes abrasive chairman 
of Gulf & Western Industries, is just 
that. In the 1960s he built G. & W. into 
a prosperous conglomerate, piling one 
acquisition atop another, from auto 
parts to zinc mining. But along with 
many other conglomerates, G. & W 
foundered when tight money and reces- 
sion struck a couple of years ago. Now 
Bluhdorn is making a comeback, lifted 
by a business where luck is a necessity 
motion pictures. In his palmier days, 
Bluhdorn bought Paramount Pictures, 
lately the producer of The Godfather, 
which will probably be the biggest 
moneymaker in cinema history 

Bluhdorn is fortunate, because five 
years ago his Paramount executives 
bankrolled an obscure author, Mario 
Puzo, while he wrote The Godfather 
Paramount got the rights to the screen 
version for a mere $80,000 plus 24% 
of the net profit for Puzo. Thanks to 
fine scripting, directing and acting, the 
picture stunned both critics and com- 
moners (TIME, March 13), Only eight 
weeks after release, it has grossed 
nearly $50 million.* By the end of 
G. & W.’s fiscal year in July, The God- 
father is expected to show a pretax prof- 
it of $10 million. According to indus- 
try experts, the movie may eventually 


*IRS agents are checking into the prices of tick- 
ets to The Godfather. In Washington, price con- 
trollers are debating whether theaters can legally 
raise prices for a smash hit. Tickets in Manhat- 
tan cost $4, v. $3 for previous movies. 
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earn $80 million in profits for G. & W 
At the same time, G. & W. has another 
smash, Love Story, that will bring in an 
additional $16 million this fiscal year 
Other promising films are in the works 
a sequel to The Godfather, The Great 
Gatsby with Ali MacGraw, and, im- 
probable as it seems, Albert Speer’s /n- 
side the Third Reich 

Vienna-born Bluhdorn, now 45 and 
a bit thinner and grayer than when he 
was the wunderkind of conglomerates 
several years ago, expects that The God- 
father will lift G. & W. earnings close 
to their alltime record set in 1968. The 
company is likely to report sales of 
around $1.6 billion and net operating 
profits of slightly under $68 million, up 
$13 million from last year 

The Godfather will make G. & W.’s 
Leisure Time Group its second most 
profitable arm. The company’s top 
moneymaker is Associates Corp. of 
North America, a finance and insurance 
subsidiary that brings in some 47% of 
the profits. Like other conglomerates, 
G. & W. in the past propped up report- 
ed profits by taking advantage of lib- 
eral accounting rules. For example, in 
1967-68 G. & W. sold many of Par- 
amount's old films and recorded earn- 
ings from the deal as straight operating 
profits, instead of nonrecurring gains 
But G. & W. has not made such sales 
lately, and outside accountants who 
have read its recent financial statements 
say that the “quality” of its earnings is 
higher than in past years. 

To revitalize the company, Bluh- 
dorn has sold off unprofitable plants and 
cut staff. In addition, he says, “We 
brought in new top managers in almost 
every division.” G. & W. is doing con- 
siderably better than several still trou- 
bled conglomerates, including LTV, 
Litton and Teledyne. Wall Street is tak- 
ing notice. Last week G. & W. stock 
was selling in the mid-40s, way up from 
its 1970 low of $9 


CHARLES BLUHDORN IN MANHATTAN OFFICE 














Take your home, 
make your 
home 
every- 
where. 
This is 

the 

motor 
home life and it really begins 
with Travco. The one that led 

the way. Travco Motor Homes 
have travelled more than 
160,000,000 miles on every 

kind of road in every extreme of 
climate. There isn't another 
made to take you farther. 
Aerodynamically designed 
fiberglass body bonded to a 
solid steel rib cage with roll bars. 
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Sleeping and living and storage ~ 


space, complete kitchen and full 
bath. Even a rear bath with tub, 
if you wish. We offer a variety of 
floor plans, a choice of three 


color-coordinated eae 


interiors and six 
TRAVCO 


exterior color 

combinations in 

two model sizes: robert sow vs 
22 and 27 feet. 
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Travco Corporation 
Brown City, Michigan 48416 


Please forward literature and name of 
nearest dealer to: 


Name. 
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a City. 
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CORPORATIONS 


See How They Grow 


FORTUNE’s annual compilation of 
figures for the nation’s 500 largest in- 
dustrial companies, published this week, 
serves as a kind of X ray of the cor- 
porate sector of the U.S. economy: it il- 
luminates trends that can be discerned 
only dimly in individual company re- 
ports. Among last year’s notable ten- 
dencies were a somewhat disconcerting 
ability of the big companies to cut em- 
ployment while increasing sales, a con- 
tinued sharp decline in merger activity 
and what looks like the beginning of a 
turn away from diversification. 

Overall, 1971 was a middling-good 
year for the 500. They increased total 
sales 8.4%, to nearly $503 billion, and 
profits 8% , to $23.4 billion. The figures, 
however, are considerably distorted by 
the standout performance of General 
Motors, which benefited from a banner 
year for auto sales. By itself, G.M. ac- 
counted for three-quarters of the profit 
gain posted by the entire group. Other 
giants got bigger, too. Seven companies 
joined the once-exclusive billion-dollar- 
sales club, raising membership to 127, 
The newcomers: Philip Morris, Nabis- 
co, Bristol-Myers, Combustion Engi- 
neering, Campbell Soup, Iowa Beef 
Processors and CBS. Meanwhile, Stan- 
dard Oil of California became the 
twelfth U.S. company to register sales 
of more than $5 billion a year. 

The 500 also slightly increased their 
leverage in the U.S. economy—though 
in such a way as to raise questions about 
their efficiency. Last year they account- 
ed for 66% of all sales by industrial 
companies, up from 65% in 1970 and 
little more than 50% a decade earlier. 
Their share of industrial profits, how- 
ever, stayed put at 75%, almost un- 
changed from 1970. Obviously, smaller 
companies have been increasing their 
profitability more rapidly than the large 
corporations, suggesting perhaps that 
some of the 5|00—G.M. excluded—have 
pushed past their optimum size. 

In one respect, the 500 demonstrat- 
ed a pointed kind of efficiency: they 
sliced employment by 2%, to 14.3 mil- 
lion, while increasing sales. As a result, 
their average sales per employee rose 
10%, to $35,166. G.M., Ford and ITT, 
the three biggest employers, all added 
to their payrolls. But General Electric, 
the fourth largest, chopped its work 
force 8.5% , letting 33,600 people go 

Other highlights: 

> Only two mergers occurred 
among the 500 last year: National Steel 
acquired Granite City Steel, and Gen- 
eral Host took over Cudahy. That was 
the smallest number since 1958; it com- 
pared with a recent peak of 23 in 1968. 
Apparently, the Justice Department's 
opposition to big mergers is helping to 
hold them down. 

> Twenty-four companies wrote off 
a startling total of $1.5 billion in var- 
ious losses last year, and some of the 


largest represented the cost of unwind- 
ing profitless diversification. RCA wrote 
off $490 million as the expected loss 
on liquidation of its computer business 
American-Standard has shucked its 
mining-equipment and air-conditioning 
divisions, and is getting out of 
recreational-land development, mobile- 
home parks and foreign housing. Write- 
off: $122 million 


ADVERTISING 


Living Bras—of Sorts 


Bra makers have long chafed un- 
der the advertising restrictions imposed 
by the National Association of Broad- 
casters Code Authority, which must ap- 
prove all television commercials. The 
Code Authority decrees that a live mod- 
el in a bra commercial must be fully 
clothed and if a mannequin is used, it 
must be headless or armless—prefera- 
bly both. In an era of explicitness— 
and occasionally bralessness—some bra 
makers are eager to push the product 
beyond a plastic torso or levitating ap- 
parition. Lately they have been press- 
ing the code to its literal limit, with some 
strange results. 

A new commercial for Playtex Liv- 
ing Bras opens with the announcement 
“And now—introducing a new way of 
living in comfort.” It certainly is. Strid- 
ing on to the home screen is a fully 
clothed model, smiling serenely—and 
wearing her bra over her dress. An ad 
for Maidenform uses boards painted 
with a series of life-size figures; the fig- 
ures have bras—but no heads. A live 
model pops from figure to figure while 
making the sales appeal. Her pitch: 
“Maidenform’s Rated X bra makes you 
look beautiful.” 





MAIDENFORM’S HEADY COMMERCIAL 
She says it’s Rated X. 
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Spend a milder moment with Raleigh. 


Highest quality tobaccos-specially softened for milder taste. 
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That AM/FM Magnavox 

pocket radio they’re 
enjoying can be yours ~ 
free for Raleigh coupons. W =. . 


See it, plus over 1000 other 
exciting gifts. Send for 
your free gift catalog. 
Write Box 12, 
Louisville, Ky. 
40201. 










Almost anyplace business takes you, you can 
enjoy the pleasures of Sheraton. Downtown, fol ¥) me) | 
town, here and abroad, Sheraton understands what 
a businessman wants from his hotel or motor inn— 
and gives it to him. 

Sheraton is big in the big business cities of this 
world. And the small ones. Great for business meet- 
ings and conventions. We keep you on fo) ome) | 
things. Where the action is. Without forgetting the 


small attentions that let you relax...enjoy a good 

dinner...and a great night's sleep. And whenever 

you travel —for business or pleasure—800-325-3535 

is the one number that makes a great trip happen 
Call 800-325-3535 to reserve a room at any 

Sheraton Hotel or Motor Inn in the world. Call it 

free, 24 hours a day, any day, anywhere 

in the continental United States. Or 

have your travel agent call it for you. 










Berlin Diary 


BEFORE THE DELUGE: A PORTRAIT OF BERLIN 
IN THE 1920'S 

by OTTO FRIEDRICH 

418 pages. Harper & Row. $10. 


The Weimar Republic sort of hap- 
pened about lunchtime. Nov. 9, 1918 
Philipp Scheidemann, the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party's deputy leader, was hav- 
ing a bowl of potato soup in the Reichs- 
tag dining room when he was told that 
the Kaiser had abdicated and that Karl 
Liebknecht, the left-wing firebrand, was 
about to proclaim Germany a Soviet re- 
public. To head him off, Scheidemann 
hurried to a balcony and shouted to the 
crowd below: “Workers and soldiers 
The cursed war is at an end. The Em- 
peror has abdicated Long live the 
German Republic!” That night, over a 
secret line from GHQ in Belgium, came 
a message for the Socialist leaders from 
the chief of staff: “The officer corps ex- 
pects the government will fight against 
Bolshevism and places itself at the dis- 
posal of the government.” 

So the revolution of 1918 was not 
a revolution but a maneuver. The So- 
Clalists took over the government and 
created the Weimar Republic. The real 
power, however, remained with the con- 
servative army and the career bureau- 
crats in Berlin. It was later handed over 
to the political right and to Adolf Hit- 
ler. But before that happened, Berliners 
lived through one of history's extraor- 
dinary decades. Rid of its tasteless Ho- 
henzollern constraints, and at the same 
time having avoided the constricting 
new dogmas of Marxist revolution, Ger- 
many blossomed intellectually. In the 
liberal, democratic *20s, Berlin was fe- 
verish with new ideas in atonal music, 
Einsteinian physics, Freudian psycho- 
analysis, expressionist art, Bauhaus ar- 
chitecture, Brechtian theater, not to 
mention kinky sex and despairing oc- 
cultism, all pursued against a counter- 
point of political riot and assassination 

Vivid Portrait. The city and the 
decade provide a nostalgic paradox that 
has fascinated novelists, scholars and 
citizens from Christopher Isherwood 
and Hannah Arendt to the long lines 
currently waiting to see Liza Minnelli 
in Cabaret. Ouo Friedrich has com- 
bined history and cultural journalism to 
produce the most vivid portrait of the 
period yet written. Weaving back and 
forth in time and place between Mar- 
lene Dietrich and Joseph Goebbels. be- 
tween Berlin and Hollywood. between 
1920 memoirs and 1971 interviews, the 
author, who is a former managing ed- 
Hor of the Saturday Evening Post and 
now a TIME senior editor. has re-created 
Berlin. and his city moves 

he culture is plentiful and the 20S- 
Sip spicy. Yet Friedrich is never far 
away from the presentiment of the hor- 
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ror to come. What turns out to be most 
significant about the era is not its spec- 
tacular vulgarity and lust, or the bril- 
liance of its art. but its sheer inatten- 
tion to what was really happening—the 
long struggle between Communists, So- 
cialists and Nazis. The popular stance 
in politics was a traditionally stolid Ger- 
man “Ohne mich’—"Include me out.” 
Friedrich describes a night when, de- 
spite fighting in the streets, U.F.A., Ger- 
many’s giant movie company, went 
ahead with its press preview for Car- 
men, Starring Pola Negri and directed 
by Ernst Lubitsch. “The champagne 
was chilled to perfection,” Miss Negri 
recalled. “We sat down and the film be- 
gan. | heard a faint sound in the dis- 
tance gunfire.” Had he heard it too? 
Miss Negri asked Lubitsch. “Shh,” said 
Lubitsch, “There's nothing anybody can 
do. Watch the picture.” 

Most men of culture and science 
wore blinders. When the Nazis even- 
tually forced Conductor Bruno Walter 
to flee Germany in 1933, he was non 
plused: Why him? “I had never taken 
an active part in politics.” In his Re 
flections of a Non-Political Man, writ- 
ten in 1918, Thomas Mann proclaimed 
that he was unpolitical and proud of it 
He changed his mind later. The pit of 
politics was left to ambitious drones or 
dregs. In the end it was a couple of well- 
born smart-alecks. General Kurt von 
Schleicher and ex-Lieut. Colonel Franz 
von Papen, both conservatives, both of 
good regiments, who delivered Weimar 
over to the Nazis. They were also both 
favorites of the republic's beloved 85- 
year-old President Paul von Hinden- 
burg (who at least had the excuse of 
senility), and cronies of his incompetent 


DIETRICH IN “THE BLUE ANGEL” (1929) 
Time for “Include me out.” 


corruptble son Oskar. Confidently they 
set oul to grab power and outflummox 
that ex-Corporal Adolf Hitler 

First the two got Hindenburg to fire 
the incumbent Chancellor and replace 
him with Von Papen. The delighted 
Hindenburg beamed: “Now I can have 
a Cabinet of my friends.” Then. in a 
double-cross, Schleicher had Von Pa- 
pen ousted and became Chancellor him 
self, planning to rule Germany by split- 
ting the Nazi Party and taking over a 
third of Hitler's Reichstag deputies. The 
plan had some merit; large numbers of 
Nazis, including at one time Berlin Par- 
ty Chief Joseph Goebbels, thought Hit- 
ler had sold out to the capitalists 

But Von Papen contrived Schlei- 
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“At 11, Late cereal 
twice a day. I still didn’t 
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“This year, we'll insure 825 million 
bushels of grain? Bill Dudman manag 
Higgins’ property department in Chicag 
there is insurance on mills and on grain itself 


»s Johnson & 
o. One specialty 


“Millers today use every bit of the grain? Bill says 
“You better not waste their insurance dollars? 


What's true in milling is true in your industry. 
Johnson & Higgins has offices in major cities here and abroad. 
Call us. We'll make your insurance work for you. 


Johnson & Higgins 


the milling industry's insurance broker 
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PACIFIC STEREO 99. WAREHOUSE 
And A New Way bo Save A Fortune 
On Fine Components Ordered By Mail 


Pacific Stereo is the largest retailer of stereo components on the West Coast and because we are the biggest, we have literally warehouses 
full of fine products purchased at volume prices. (We're at port of entry for Japanese-made items.) We are now ready to sel! these products 
direct from stock at prices which reflect both our buying power and lower overhead costs. Asa result, you can save a fortune by ordering 
from Pacific Stereo Mail Order Warehouse, in effect, Pacific Stereo Mail Order Warehouse is our newest store. Now you can get all the 
advantages of buying Pacific products and obtaining truly fine gear at very low prices whether you live near one of our retail outlets or not. 
Importantly, you can be sure that these components have had to pass all the rigid performance tests applied to any product we sell before it 
can be shipped. Read about the sale-priced items in this ad and use the coupon to order today. 


A GREAT PRICE ON A MIRACORD 630, BASE, 


A CLOSEOUT PRICE ON 


SUPEREX STEREOPHONES $94.95 


Superex ST-Pro’s sound just great on all 
kinds of musical material. They use a two 
way configuration in each phone and pro 
duce thundering low bass and crisp clear 
highs. Stereophones are an experience unto 
themselves and these are very well worth 
trying. If you want excellent stereophones 
you can get these at an excellent price 





$29.95 


A $29.50 SHURE M91E 
CARTRIDGE FOR $19 


The Shure M91E is a light tracking, high 
trackability elliptical cartridge which is second 
only to the incomparable V15!! in the Shure 
line of cartridges. Its performance on any high 
quality record player with a counter-balanced 
tonearm is bound to satisfy you by providing 
clean record reproduction and prolonging the 
life of your records. Usually these go for $29.50 





$18.95 


COVER AND ELLIPTICAL CARTRIDGE $95 






& The Miracord 630 
four-speed record player is better than 
the Miracord 620, which was justly 
praised by a leading authority in the 


automatic 


field. It has all the desirable features 
anti-skate, a balanced arm, cueing, and 
feather-touch pushbutton operation 
It also has a stylus overhang adjust 
ment and a heavy platter for low 


rumble. Use this coupon and be sure to get a base, a dustcover anda 
Stanton 500E elliptical diamond cartridge included in our low price 


WOW! $74.50 DYNACO A-25's 
FOR $55 


Dynaco A-25 speakers are not without 
favorable reviews. Not only are they a2 
remarkable value at our regular store price of 
$74.50 each in walnut, but they sound quite 
good enough with all price considerations 
forgotten, Each wainut cabinet contains 4 
ten-inch bass speaker and a dome treble 
speaker. Our price will move a bunch of 
A-25's right on out, and very quickly so 


$54.95 don't wait 


A $600 AMPEX AUTO-REVERSING DECK FOR $450 


If you've been looking for a stereo tape deck with 
professional features and the professional quality to match, 
you've found it. The Ampex AX-300 records and plays in 
both directions, with automatic reversing. Six heads and 
three motors make it all possible, and you also get built-in 
four-line mixing, switchable special effects, computer logic 
solenoid pushbuttons, and super quiet recording capabili 
ties. The VU meters have professional NAB damping 
characteristics, and an external bias adjustment allows 
selection for any tape characteristics. The AX-300 is one 
fantastic deck, wel! worth the previous $599.95 fair trade 
price, let alone $150 less, or $449.95 
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NOBODY BELLS MORE OF THE KING OF MERCHANDISE HE TELE THAN WR OO 


Dept. T +1 


| Check items ordered. Your name will automatically Indicate payment here; add 5.5% sales tax if you live in California. All arders shippeal 
| ve added to our list for advance notification of sales. freight collect. (We ship pretty quickly, but there may bea little delay on some items | 
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Two Dynaco A25's @ $54.95 eac Charge to my LC) Bankamericard ([) Mastercharge. Please give all raised letters | 
and numbers on your credit card 

| C) Ampex 300 deck @ $449.95 | 
| LU Miracord 630 @ $94.95 DC Deposit of $____ enclosed (must be 20%). Ship the order C.O.D. freight collect | 
| XC sT-Pro phones @ $29.95 each Signature 
| Specify number wanted ____ _ 

é e Name Address. 
| L) Shure M91E @ $18.95 each 
| City State Zip— | 
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Send coupon to: PACIFIC STEREO ORDER WAREHOUSE, 6601 Bay St., Emeryville, Calif. 94608 











Shouldn't you 
be interested in 
tax-free income? 


The First National Bank of Chicago maintains 
an active market in tax-free municipal bonds. 
Ask our expert staff to show you how 
municipals can fit into your investment 
program. Just clip out this coupon and send 
it in today. 
~~~—THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO/BOND DEPT. ---— 


ONE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60670 


MEMBER FDIC 
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JOCK ITCH 
ISN'T SOMETHING 
TO BE TREATED LIGHTLY. 


Jock Itch is a fungous infection.“ 
It can become serious. 

It can keep coming back even 
though you try all manner of 
“remedies,” from baby powder 
to petroleum jelly. 

But you can get fast relief 
with Cruex®, the spray-on medi- 
cated powder specifically made 
to fight Jock Itch. 

Cruex soothes itchy, inflamed 
skin. Cushions against further 
irritation. And absorbs per- 


spiration (an important factor 

in the growth of Jock Itch fungi 
tinea cruris). Its medication 

directly attacks susceptible 

fungi. And because you spray 

Cruex on, you can reach into 

hard-to-get-at places and avoid the 

sting or burn of rubbing, dab- 

bing, or smearing. So fight 

Jock Itch seriously (and help keep 

it from recurring) with poe: Si 

soothing Cruex. Guaranteed to 

work or your money back. 


CRUEX. THE MEDICATED SPRAY 
SPECIALLY FORMULATED TO FIGHT JOCK ITCH. 


©1972 Pharmacraft Division Pennwalt Corporation 
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cher’s fall and convinced Hindenburg 
that the way to neutralize Nazi power 
was to give Hitler the chancellorship 
and then surround him with conserva- 
tive ministers. Within a year Schleicher 
had been killed and Germany belonged 
to the Fiihrer 
Was it all inevitable? No, says Frie- 
drich, “it could have been avoided up 
to the very day on which Hitler took 
power,” and his book creates an ago- 
nizing, step-by-step awareness of how 
things might have gone differently. Hit- 
ler thought so too; just two months be- 
fore he came to power in 1933 he was 
threatening suicide in despair over an 
impending split in the Nazi Party 
Shortly before that, in Germany's last 
free election, the Nazis lost 2,000,000 
votes, and dropped 34 Reichstag seats 
This ground has been gone over a 
billion times, with a billion tears and a 
billion regrets. But it is still fascinating. 
For, in its foolishness, its richness and 
its disorder, Weimar haunts our times 
now more than ever ® Sam Halper 


Beautiful and Be Damned 


THE UNCROWNED QUEEN 
by ISHBEL ROSS 
349 pages. Harper & Row. $8.95. 


“The splendour of her breasts,” 
wrote an early biographer, “made mad- 
men everywhere.” He might also have 
mentioned her energy, ambition, cour- 
age, cunning, charm, wit and wardrobe. 
It took all those things, and plenty of 
gall besides, to turn Eliza Gilbert into 
Lola Montez, famous dancer, mistress 
of Franz Liszt and Alexandre Dumas 
pere, intimate of kings and prime min- 
isters, de facto ruler of Bavaria during 
Ludwig I's declining years, and belle of 
the California gold rush 

Who was Lola? Rumor had it (prob- 
ably from Lola’s own lips) that she was 
the daughter of Lord Byron... or may- 
be of.a matador. In fact, as this per- 
fectly sober biography with a plot like 
a chambermaid’s dream shows, Lola 
was born in Limerick, Ireland, in 1818, 
the daughter of an 18-year-old lieuten- 
ant and a 13-year-old chorine. When 
she was seven, Eliza's father died of 
cholera in India. Shipped home to Scot- 
land, the child appalled her stepfather’s 
Presbyterian parents by running naked 
through the streets. Hustled off to school 
in Paris, she perfected a homicidal tem- 
per and a gift for languages. At 19, she 
eloped to Ireland with a lieutenant 
named Thomas James, who soon ran 
off with a captain’s wife. Eliza changed 
her name to Lola Montez, and under 
the protection of two great and good 
friends, Lord Malmesbury and Lord 
Brougham, made her stage debut in 
London as a Spanish dancer. The show 
closed, but a star was born 

At 25, Lola was what the Victori- 
ans called “a superb piece.” She had skin 
like a Dresden shepherdess, hair like a 
black velvet shawl, eyes that flashed and 
flickered like sapphires in firelight. 
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If you want really inside 
business advice, take a look at 
what the insiders are buying. 


The CBS Radio Network 
leads the field in this 
resurgence. With the top 
billings and greatest 
number of advertisers. With 
the largest adult 


Some of the country’s "5 
most astute buyers of 110 
advertising are buying 
network radio. 

In such numbers and 
volume that the medium 





appears headed for “ audience averages and 

a five-year saleshighor ,. ) most listener-users for 

better in 1972. 1968 1989=Ss«970=Ss 1971, = g2_:~Ss Major consumer product 
And the best year-to- Network Radio Sales Index, 1968-1972 categories. 

year gain since 1964. iain We think the main 
Take the CBS Radio Network. reason for all this is that we keep 

Commitments new this year or back after innovating, updating, and otherwise 

a long absence include: Borden, improving our own product. 

Champion Spark Plug, B. F. Goodrich, This year we've brought out nine new 

Hershey Foods, Kraftco, Mobil Oil, regular program series, involving 35 

Nestle, Magnavox, Volkswagen. broadcasts a week. (More than all other 
(Add these to the dozens of blue-chip —_ networks have introduced in the past 

types using us all along—like Armour, year.) We’ve also launched a whole new 


Campbell Soup, all the major U.S. auto program concept, weekend specials. 

makers, General Mills, Eastman Kodak—___ Like “The Twenty-First Century,” 

and you have a pretty formidable list.) sponsored in its entirety by Western 
The upswing began in 1971, when the __ Electric. And coming up: 

economy prompted national advertisers, “Exploring America with Charles Kuralt? 


large and small, to take a hard look the weekend of May 20/21. 
at their print and television, and a new Take good fresh programming and 
look at radio— particularly network radio. combine it with high-ranking affiliates in 
And they found large audiences, top markets—and you get consistent 
wide reach, and creative advertising audience leadership. 
opportunities at unfashionably low So it makes sense to think of us 
costs. Which suddenly started looking first when you decide to make a move 
very fashionable. in our medium. 
So—it looks like a 10 percent sales A lot of very smart money 
jump in 1972. says you should. 


The CBS Radio Network ’)l( 
Where The Customers Are. 


Sources: RADAR Spring 1971; BRI/RADAR 1971. Sales Index—CBS Radio Network, based on published FCC data; 1971 & 1972, RAB Estimates. 





Enjoy a delicious Sauza Margarita: 


1-1/2 oz. Tequila Sauza 
1/2 oz. DeKuyper Triple Sec 
1 oz. lemon or lime juice 
Shake with ice, strain and serve 
in cocktail glass rimmed with 
alt and citrus flavor. 


Sauza is the largest-selling Tequila 
in Mexico and the world. 









Tequila Sauza 80 proof. Sole Dist. U.S.A. Munson Shaw Co., N.Y 


Minnesota 


“The forests abound with fish and game and silence.” 











\ man can re-create on weekends. He comes 
back a more productive man He likes living 


in Minnesota, and it shows in his work 


World 
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Industrial Development Division, Suite 1 
51 E. 8th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 55101 
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LOLA MONTEZ (1847) 
Liszt was all played out. 


When a man got her Irish up, she cut 
him across the face with a riding whip 
She once fired a pistol at a disappoint- 
ing lover. What Lola wanted, Lola got 

In St. Petersburg, Lola got a “pri- 
vate audience” with the Czar, who gave 
her 1,000 rubles for services rendered 
In Dresden, she got Liszt, the great lov- 
er of the age, and so wore him out that 
one night he locked her in a hotel room 
and fled, leaving a substantial sum to 
pay for the furniture he knew she would 
break. In Paris, she got culture and a 
taste for liberal politics in the company 
of Balzac, Lamartine, Sand, 
Victor Hugo, and especially Dumas 
pere. She found the great love of her 
life, however, with a talented radical ed- 
itor named Alexandre Dujarier 

He was soon killed in a duel, but he 
had somehow refined Lola’s primitive 
hunger for sex and power. In Munich, 
a year after Dujarier’s death, she opened 
the climactic episode of her career by 
striding unannounced into the study of 
King Ludwig I of Bavaria, an aging aes- 
thete who had transformed his dowdy 
Munich into the Florence of the north 
When the King asked the lady if her fig- 
ure was a work of nature or of art, the 
story goes, Lola snatched up a pair of 
scissors and ripped open her bodice. “I 
am bewitched,” the King later told his 
council, “I know not how.” 

Lola ruled Ludwig's kingdom as 
well as his imagination, and to the dis- 
may of Prince Metternich, the Austri- 
an archconservative who was master of 
Europe between the two Napoleons, her 
rule was quite liberal—she harassed the 
Jesuits and introduced the Code Napo- 
léon. In 1847 Metternich offered Lola 
$250,000 if she would quietly go away; 
Lola threw the money in his emissary’s 


George 


face. Then Metternich organized a stu- 
dent riot, and Lola fell into his trap 
Haughtily, she got Ludwig to close the 
university. The students rioted again, 
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southern 
Airways 


the nice way to 


Memphis: the most non-stop Jets 
from close-in Midway Airport. 


Leave 7:40 am, 11:20 am or 6:40 pm. Delicious meals served. Fare only $45. 


Huntsville, Birmingham: 
the only morning Thru-Jet service. 


Leave 7:40 am. Fares only $46 to Huntsville, $50 to Birmingham. 


Also Thru-Jets to Columbus, Miiss., Greenville, Miss., Monroe, Baton 
Rouge, Jackson/Vicksburg, Montgomery, Mobile and Gulfport/Biloxi. 


Isn't it nicer to fly in comfort? We think so. That's Convenient schedules, roomier seating, money- 
why we offer roomier, 2 and 3 seating at the same saving fare deals, aren't these pleasant ways to 
fare as the other guy's Day Jet Tourist. treat people? 

And it's good to save money, too. You can with For reservations see your Travel Agent or call 


us. Ask about our low-cost fare deals: “Long Southern at 726-6273. Outside Chicago dial toll- 
Weekend Fare”, Family Plan, “Discover Amer- free 800-241-9385. Or visit our ticket office 
ica”, Group 10 Fare, or our special fares for Mili- closest to you: Conrad-Hilton Lobby, 33 N. Dear- 
tary and Youths. om born St., Hancock Center, 208 S. LaSalle St., 

; 445 N. Michigan Ave., 310 S. Michigan Ave., 35 
E. MonroeSt., O'Hare Inn, Regency Hyatt House. 







We serve the nicest people 
the very nicest way we know. 





Announcing | . 
Waterfront Condominiums 
at The Streams. 


Join carefree living in the country. 






A lagoon will stretch lazily to meet The Stream’s new 
48-unit condominiums. A hint of how relaxing it is 
to live here. 

Even parking your car is a pleasure: the garage is 
underground and heated. An elevator takes you up 
to your floor at the touch of a button. 

Four different floor plans to choose from. One-to- 
three bedrooms, one or two baths. And separate 
storage areas, too. 

Three of the plans give you separate 
living room and dining room; the 
fourth plan combines the two into one 
large area, 33'8” x 13'4" 

A kitchen with a breakfast nook. A 
patio or balcony. And your own 
washer/dryer combination. 

A fireplace may be added at your re- 
quest. And your extra bedroom may 


SHANNON, INC. 15596 Stonebridge Trail 


Wheaton, Lilinois 312/665 -7 
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be redesigned into a sewing room. Or perhaps a cozy 
den or library. The one you always wanted. 

This is pride in ownership combined with convenience. 

Here you've escaped the dull routine chores. There's 
a professional full-time maintenance staff to take care 
of them for you. And a 24-hour security system as well. 

This is The Streams. One of America’s most innova- 
tive communities. 27 acres of lagoons, parks and play 
areas have been set aside for relaxation, and are just 
steps from your door. All yours to enjoy. 

Swimming. Tennis. Fishing. What- 
ever you feel like doing. You'll have 
the time now. 

Even if it’s just stretching out under 
your favorite tree. 

Special introductory prices from 
$29,900 to $47,900. Down payment as 


ce low as $3,000. Visit our displays soon. 


in wheaton 
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Write or phone for our handsome illustrated brochure. Shannon, Inc. 1536 Stonebridge Trail, Wheaton, III. 312/665-7270 








The Business Computer. 





Basic/Four. 


(From 550 a month*) 


Give Basic/Four the business — all your business records. 
Basic/Four stores everything on a central magnetic disc. It 
does all your accounting, inventory control, sales analysis, 
payroll ...everything. Then it delivers the data and reports 
you need on a video display or high-speed printout. 


We'll install a Basic/Four in your office for as little as $550 a 
month. We'll program it for you. Or teach your office clerk how 
(it’s that easy). And you can add on video display units and 
printers as you grow. 

If your sales are $42 million to $20-million-a-year, you're ready 
to graduate from accounting machines to Basic/Four. The 
cost is right. The size is right. The time is right — now — to 
send in the coupon. 

By return mail, we'll send you a fact-filled, full-color brochure 
about The Business Computer. 


Or phone us now: (312) 654-4800, 


*lease/purchase lite ee ee se ef hh 


GENESIS ONE COMPUTER CORPORATION 
EB McDONALD PLAZA DEPT. TC.2 
§ OAKBROOK, ILLINOIS 60521 


Please send me your fact-filled brochure on the unusual 
Basic / Four Business Computer. 


NAME 
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ws 


COMPUTER CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Management Assistence Inc, 


TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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“He's important to us. 
Let's take himtoa 
restaurant that 
serves lamb.” 





American lamb on the 
menu is the mark of a fine 
restaurant. Hearty 
roast leg of lamb, elegant 
French lamb chops, 
lamb en brochette. Whether 
the treat’s on you or on 
your expense account, 
choose a restaurant 
that serves lamb. It puts 
your guest ina 
receptive mood 


Dept. LCFS-171, 200 Clayton Street 
Denver, Colorado 80206 
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and now the riot was swollen by thou- 
sands of tradespeople who stood to lose 
the students’ business. Barricades went 
up all over town; revolution was pend- 
ing. “I will never abandon Lola!” the 
King shouted. “She is the most noble 
of creatures. My crown for Lola!” Per- 
suaded at last that the mob would kill 
her if he did not banish her, Ludwig 
yielded. Lola made the next train out 
of town, a casualty of her own political 
incompetence 

Gold Rush. Lola never altogether 
recovered from the double loss of Du- 
jarier and Bavaria. But at 35, after se- 
vere bouts of sickness and marriage, she 
rallied enough to join the California 
gold rush. She opened a frontier salon 
in a mining camp called Grass Valley 
and stocked it with Ludwig's jewels, 
Louis Seize cabinets, ormolu mirrors, 
Kanaka houseboys, a swan bed, a pet 
bear and every Senator, Governor or 
millionaire she could find. In the back 
of her mind, as letters discovered after 
her death made clear, was a plot to cap- 
ture California from the U.S. and set 
herself up as Queen of Lolaland 

Weirder fantasies soon set in. Lola 
took refuge in astrology and nature 
mysticism. She revived briefly to write 
a book of beauty secrets (to prevent 
wrinkles, she suggested binding thin 
slivers of raw beef tightly around the 
face) and made some lecture tours (“Let 
historical justice be done to the intel- 
lect of woman,” she implored. “Il am 


content to leave the history of her heart | 


and moral life, without comment, to de- 
fend itself by contrast with that of the 
other sex”). But at 41, she had a schizo- 
phrenic collapse. She spent the last two 
years of her life shuffling along the side 
walks of New York, imploring God to 
forgive her “wicked” life. She died at 
43 after a stroke. “In the 18th centu- 
ry.” wrote Augustin Thierry, “she would 
have played a great Pompadour role, 
with taste in small things and courage 
in big ones She was born a hun- 
dred years too late.” Or a hundred years 
too soon ® Brad Darrach 


Mercurial God 


THE DINOSAUR FUND 
by VARTANIG G. VARTAN 
391 pages. McGraw-Hill. $7.95. 


A football game reminds Mutual- 
Fund Manager Denver Milliken of the 
stock market: anyone who hopes to suc- 
ceed must have a plan. The lines that 
stock prices trace on a chart suggest to 
Milliken the curves of a woman's body 
—and, the reader suspects, vice versa 
For Milliken, a 29-year-old fictional 
prototype of the “gunslingers” who rode 
high on Wall Street in the late “60s, the 
market is everything: father, mother, 
wife and mistress: food, drink and rec- 
reation; be-all and end-all 

Which makes him a rather dull fel- 
low to be the protagonist of a novel. Ac- 
cordingly, the author, a veteran finan- 
cial reporter who now writes the New 





It started out 
asa 
simple peanut. 


Like most products or ideas, pea- 
nuts started out plain and simple. 
And in most cases they would have 
remained that way but for the 
lively competition of nationally 
advertised brand names. The kind 
of competition that’s turned the 
peanut into all the thingsit is today. 

Brand names are what manufac- 
turers call their products. You see 
them on every package. These 
product names compete with one 
another. Try to offer more. More 
variety. Satisfaction. Consistent 
quality. Value. And they let you 
know about it through advertising. 
Let you know the facts. And if 
they don’t live up to what they 
say they don’t have their names 
for very long. 

When brand names compete, 
products get better. Ever notice? 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 
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At Continental Airlines we take a good deal of 
pride in being the leader in having made life 
easier and better for business travelers. But 
we’ve never been prouder than we are today in 
announcing the Los Angeles Expressway. It’s 
a whole new approach to traveling between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. Our thinking is this: 
as an important businessman you’ve got more 
important things to worry about than your 
ticket, your gate number, your bags, your seat 
and your diet. Try it once and you'll never go 
back to “flying” again. 


will ticket you on board if you arrive at the last minute 
EXPRESSWAY VALET: Exclusive Expressway space for suit hang- 
ers and hand luggage on our DC-10s and 747s 

EXPRESSWAY DOUBLES: Twice as big —at the regular cocktail 
price in Coach and Economy 

EXPRESSWAY PLANES: in just a few weeks, every plane on the 
Los Angeles Expressway will be DC-10s and 747s* That means 


more room, more quiet, more relaxation. Plus our famous Poly- 
nesian Pub for Coach passengers 


EXPRESSWAY INNOVATIONS: We're going to keep improving 
the Los Angeles Expressway. We'll be trying Out wine-tasting 
flights make-your-own-sandwich flights, new entrees Special 
menus for kids, Anything that makes it better for you. For infor- 
mation and reservations call your travel agent or Continental at 
686-6500. 
“One atternoon flight to Ontario will be a 707 But tshken ther 








The Los Angeles Expressway 
only on 
CONTINENTAL AIRLINES @ 


The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail 
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JACQUELINE by PICASSO, 6’ x 7’5” $3600 


IVIASTER TAPESTRY & SCULPTURE 


OF INVESTMENT QUALITY 


Occasionally, an 
unique arises, you feel compelled 
to make an investment in an ex 
ceptional work of art 

Merrill Chase galleries now affords 
you just such an opportunity. For 


opportunity so 


the first time, magnificent sculp- 
tures and tapestries by the masters 
are available for purchase at our 
galleries. Sculptures such as Rodin’s 
“The Man With The Broken Nose” 
shown here, as well as famous 
works from such geniuses as 
Renoir, Maillol, Zuniga, Bourdelle 
and Zennaro. Original tapestries 
from contemporary artists such as 


Miro, Klee, Warhol and Picasso, 
whose tapestry JACQUELINE is 
illustrated above. Each of these 
works is an ageless treasure to be 
cherished and enjoyed. Do come in 
and browse. You are welcome to 
see and touch these exquisite sculp- 
tures and tapestries 


, a 
apestry and sculpture on exhibit 


Merrill Chase galleries are 


1e famous Charles E. Slatkin 








OAK BROOK 





THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN NOSE, 
bronze by RODIN $15,000 


Mev Chase 


RIVER OAKS OLD ORCHARD CHICAGO 









WILLIAM 0. ALLEN LYNN R. BARNARD IRV BARTELSTEIN MICHAEL E. BOYLEN ROBERT J. BUMB JOHN T. DRAKE ED DUNCAN 
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THOMAS J. MURPHY WILLIAM NEUMANN, JR GARY L. PACE SOL L. PALLES ROBERT W. QUAYLE ROBERT P. RASHKOW GEORGE ROBINSON 
Le Grange, ill McHenry, Ill Evansville, Ind. Chicago Olney, tl! Chicago Arlington Heights, Il, 











BUAT SPITZ JOSEPH L. TOME! RENE J. VAPORIS RUBEN W. WALDEN HERB WALTA BERNARD WEINER, CLU CHUCK WENK 


Chicago Gurnee, II Chicago Chicago Arlington Heights, III. Kankakee, Ii! Chicago 
= a a 
They've joined an exclusive club. 
Each of the Special Agents pictured here has earned membership in j 
Prudential’s President's Club for 1971. To earn this distinction, they had to : ih 
demonstrate exceptional sales and service to policyholders throughout — 
Mid-America. 

Their success is based on a professional understanding of what insurance : Y 
is all about. They know how ‘“Owning a piece of The STEPHEN A. WILK LAWRENCE A WILKS, CLU ARTHUR WONG 
Rock’’can help people achieve financial security and Lombard, II Chicago Chicago 
peace of mind. 

Should you be talking with a Prudential representative y Prudential 
about an up-to-date review of your insurance program? ee eee eee 














People who know how to live 
also know where. 


And they live life full to the brim on Chicago’s new eastside. 
At 200 East Delaware. Spacious apartments that 
continue the tradition of elegant homes by the shore, 
of service in the grand manner. Just step into the 
elegantly appointed lobby with custom-designed 
furniture, tapestries and chandeliers that tell you 
here is a place that’s different. A feeling that continues 
on each floor. And into the lavish expanse of each one and 
two bedroom apartment. Unusually large living and 


dining areas create a new atmosphere totally responsive to 
the urbane life. All the amenities you expect. And the most 
lavish of all—the lifestyle east of Michigan Avenue. 


EAST DELAWARE 
Chicago 


Land 2 bedroom apartments 


Models open daily 10 to 6, 


weekends 10 to 5. 


Management by Baird & Warner 


Phone DE 7-6200 
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BOOKS 


York Times daily stock market reports, 
has also written into his story a kind of 
primer on mutual-fund management 
Sample advice: “Buy the stocks of dom- 
inant companies in small but growing 
industries with a low profile.” Vartan 
also offers a collection of anecdotes 
about bulls and bears of the past, which 
his characters recount with the fervor 
of Hot Stove League fanatics swapping 
memories about Willie Mays’ catches 
or Curt Flood’s legal problems. Vartan 
has also unwisely included some love af- 
fairs and a subplot about Milliken’s re- 
venge on the ex-basketball player who 
stole his first girl. Alas, it is all too 
obvious that to Milliken and col- 
leagues, such matters are distractions, 
the excitement of sex can never equal 
the blood-pounding tension of making 
a killing on a big short sale 
But The Dinosaur Fund succeeds as 
well as anything in print at conveying 
the atmosphere of that strange world 
where life is infused into new fortunes 
with a few beats of the stock ticker. It 
is a man’s world. It is a world of im- 
mense wealth, of private airplanes 
equipped with tiled showers and Roman 
baths in inner offices, all described with 
goggle-eyed wonder. The book's main 
plot is a conflict in investment strategy 
between Milliken, who thinks that 
prices can go only up, and his boss, 
Choate Cavendish, who lives for the day 
when such whippersnappers find out 
what happens in a crash. In the end, 
though, neither man is the protagonist 
Vartan’s real hero is the market itself 
a kind of mercurial god that exalts its 
worshipers one moment, devours them 
the next, and demands single-minded 
devotion always ® George J. Church 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—The Word, Wallace (2 last week) 
2—The Winds of War, Wouk (1) 
3—The Blue Knight, Wambaugh (3) 
4—The Day of the Jackal, 
Forsyth (8) 
5—The Exorcis, Blatty \4) 
6—Captains and the Kings, 
Caldwell 
7—The Friends of Eddie Coyle, 
Higgins 
8—Wheels, Hoiley (5) 
9—The Assassins, Kazan \6 
10—11 Harrowhouse, Browne (10) 


NONFICTION 


1—The Game of the Foxes, 
Farago (1) 

2—Open Marriage, Neno and 
George O'Neill (4) 

3—The Boys of Summer, Kahn (10) 

4—Tracy and Hepburn, Kanin (2) 

5—The Moon's a Balloon, Niven (5) 

6—The Truth About Weight 
Control, Dr. Neil Solomon with 
Sally Sheppard 

7—The Defense Never Rests, 
Bailey with Aronson (9) 

8—The Savage God, Alvarez 

9—Bring Me a Unicorn, Lindbergh 

10—Eleanor and Franklin, Lash (6) 
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Spoken-Word Processing starts with 
the Nyematic 111 telephone. 

Looks like a regular telephone? Look 
again. It's your electronic idea 
mover, not your conversation maker. 


Result: she works with a minimum of 
interruption, has more time 

to turn your ideas into action; an 
executive secretary becomes more of 
an executive, less of a secretary. 


NYEMATIC 111 
FROM 


LANIER 


Maker of the world's most complete 
line of Spoken-Word Processing 
Equipment: Nyematic Systems. Gray 
and Stenocord Dictating Machines. 


SPOKEN-WORD 
PROCESSING 


IF 


7+ 


With it, you record your ideas and 
instructions the moment they come 
to mind. Instantly...at night 

as well as day... 


In fact, Lanier Nyematic Spoken-Word 
Processing is like giving your 
secretary an assistant. (And what 
secretary wouldn't love that?) And 
who wouldn't love this... 


CALL (800) 631-1972 


For the name of your nearest Lanier 
Spoken-Word Processing Expert phone 
TOLL-FREE (800) 631-1972. 

In New Jersey, (800) 962-2803. 


FOR THE 
EXECUTIVE 
AND HIS 
SECRETARY 


even when you're a continent away, 
your secretary's Electronic Memo Pad 
takes the business load off your 
mind. And she takes it from there. 


AT 1.50 A DAY 

IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 
TWICE A DAY. 
EVERY DAY. 


Lanier leases for a mere $1.50 a day. 
And you'll save at least twice that — 
every day. Ask us to prove it to you. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


LANIER BUSINESS PRODUCTS \ 
1700 Chantilly Drive, N, E Dept. T-4 l 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324 


Please provide me full information on I 
how LANIER SPOKEN-WORD PROCESS. 
ING can help me and my secretary 


Name. 
Company. 


Address__— — 


——_ ee 


aity > ———— Zip 


——— = eee 


Or check the Yellow Pages. 

Or mail in the coupon. You'll get full 
information and fast action that 
will pay off —for you. 


SPOKEN-WORD PROCESSING, ELECTRONIC MEMO PAD. NYEMATIC AND LANIER are trademarks of LANIER BUSINESS PRODUCTS 








Let Swissair save you. 
the most unbeatable 
individual fares you can get. 


We'll gi 


If you can go to Europe for more 
than 21 days and come home 
within 45 days—if you can swing 
that, we can give you the best 
bargain in the air. Which includes 
leaving any day of the week, 
traveling as an individual, and the 
opportunity to create your own 
itinerary. With no strings attached. 

We can also give you some 
great suggestions on how to enjoy 
this bargain on the ground. 

Car Tours. 

See Europe at your own pace 
in anew rental car. You have a 
choice of 17 of Europe's most ex- 
citing cities to start from. If you 
rent in Switzerland, your mileage 
charge is amazingly low—only 
5%4¢ per kilometer. 

Railroad Tours. 

See the countries you want in 
the comfort of Europe's finest 
trains. Stop off wherever you want. 
And see exactly what you want. 
Motor Bike Tours. 

This is a vacation for people 


No stopovers. Subject to weekend 
surcharge. 


who think nothing of taking off in 
the morning without any idea 
where they'll end up at sunset. 
You can get close to the country- 
side on well-kept by-roads, and 
take time to see the flowers and 
breathe the pure mountain air. 
























Here are some examples of our low 
22 to 45 day excursion fares from 
Chicago. 


June 
Chicago April/May July/August 
Amsterdam $320 $389 
Berlin 336 410 
Brussels 320 389 
Copenhagen 326 399 
Frankfurt 326 399 
Geneva 326 399 
Homburg 326 399 
Madrid 320 389 
Milan 352 420 
Munich 336 410 
Nice 354 422 
Oslo 326 399 
Paris 320 389 
Rome 389 452 
Stockholm 347 420 
Vienna 373 441 


Zurich 326 399 








Swissair can help you do 
Europe your way. As an art lover, 
a music lover, a gourmet, a 
mountaineer, a pilot, a golfer, a 
cyclist, or a sailor. If you have the 
time, we can put together a vaca- 
tion from your own special point 
of view. 


And we made the price right 
so you could moke it over there 
this summer. Let Swissair save you. 
For more information call your 
travel agent or Swissair at (312) 
DE 2-4388, or write Swissair, 106 
South Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Illinois 60603. 
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Garner Ted Armstrong, 
Where Are You? 


Until last fall, lean, gray-templed 
Garner Ted Armstrong was the quint- 
essential religious soft-sell artist. His 
program called The World Tomorrow 
was carried on some 400 radio and 99 
TV stations. His slick, free monthly 
called The Plain Truth went to 2,100,- 
000 subscribers. To the millions of 
Americans who followed him, Garner 
Ted dispensed glib solutions to such 
problems as drugs, crime, broken mar- 
riages and delinquent children—all im- 
plicitly in the name of the Worldwide 
Church of God. This is a stern, bizarre 
sect founded in 1934 as the Radio 
Church of God by Garner Ted's father 
Herbert W. Armstrong, a Quaker-born 
ad salesman turned preacher, and still 
ruled by the elder Armstrong from 
headquarters in Pasadena, Calif. Gar- 
ner Ted, 42, was the heir apparent not 
only to the W.C.G. but also to a church- 
run institution called Ambassador Col- 
lege: three campuses (in Pasadena; Big 
Sandy, Texas; and St, Albans, England) 
where the buildings are expensive and 
the tuition cheap, the boys’ sideburns 
high and the girls’ skirts low 


we 


AMBASSADOR COLLEGE 


Beets. 








GARNER TED ARMSTRONG 


Then, last October, Garner Ted was 
suddenly relieved of duties as executive 
vice president of the church and vice 
chancellor of Ambassador College. Lat- 
er his name was expunged from the 
masthead of The Plain Truth. His ra- 
dio programs were replaced by ten- 
year-old tapes made by his father. 

Bonds of Satan. At first, Herbert 
told W.C.G. members that Garner Ted 
was simply taking a long overdue leave 
of absence. Then, in February, the in- 
ner church membership—about 75,000 
people—heard a letter from Pasadena 
so secret that their ministers were or- 
dered to burn it after reading. Its mes- 
sage: Garner Ted was “in the bonds of 
Satan.” At the end of April, the senior 
Armstrong made a more public state- 
ment to the broader church member- 
ship—the “co-worker” category, which 
includes such sympathizers as Chess 
Grandmaster Bobby Fischer—explain- 
ing that Garner Ted had confessed to 
some kind of transgression against 
“God, against his church and his apos- 
Ue, against the wife God gave me in my 
youth, against all my closest friends.” 

What sort of transgression? TIME 
Correspondent Sandra Burton posed 
the question to Herbert Armstrong in a 
rare interview last week. “Look up 
! Timothy, Chapter 3, first five or six 
verses,” replied Armstrong, “and Titus, 
Chapter |, verse 6.” Both passages make 
two points in common: that a bishop 
or church elder must be faithful to his 
wife and rule strictly over believing chil- 
dren, Had handsome Garner Ted suc- 
cumbed to an old and common temp- 
tation? His father was cryptic: “The 
fault was spiritual, not moral.” 

In the heterodox, rigidly disciplined 
Christianity of the Worldwide Church 
of God, that could mean anything. In 
Herbert Armstrong's theology, un- 


known to much of his public, the British 
and the Americans are among the ten 
lost Hebrew tribes, destined to fight 
—and succumb to—a renewed Holy 
Roman Empire probably led by Germa- 
ny. Then a Chinese-Russian alliance 
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will fight the battle of Armageddon with 
the victor. At first, Herbert Armstrong 
predicted the beginning of the end for 
the late 1930s. The most recent Apoca- 
lypse was due on Jan. 7, 1972 

In other departures from traditional 
Christianity, Armstrong and his faithful 
worship on Saturday, not Sunday; they 
observe kosher laws set forth in the Old 
Testament. They celebrate Passover but 
not Christmas or Easter. They deny the 
Trinity. But they believe steadfastly in 
the tithe—so much so that each mem- 
ber is expected to set aside three tithes, 
or tenths, of his gross income. One-tenth 
is for church headquarters. One-tenth 
is for the member's travel expenses to 
church festivals. And, every few years, 
yet another tenth is required for “wid- 
ows and orphans.” The church moni- 
tors the tithes by computer; one mem- 
ber caught cheating was sentenced to 
tithe double for the rest of his life. 

Royal Style. Small wonder that the 
church's annual income is estimated at 
around $55 million. Or that Founder 
Armstrong zips round the world to vis- 
it such leaders as Japan's Prime Min- 
ister Eisaku Sato or India’s Indira Gan- 
dhi in a Grumman Gulfstream jet that 
gobbles up at least $1.5 million a year 
Former W.C.G. members charge that 
the Armstrongs live like kings while 
members often live in poverty in order 
to pay their tithes. They maintain that 
each of the two Armstrongs has elegant 
homes in Texas, California and Eng- 
land; that Herbert sports a $1,000 
watch and bought a $2,000 set of cuff 
links and tie tack for a Jerusalem trip 

But far worse, others say, is the hav- 
oc wreaked on families by Armstrong's 
unyielding doctrines. One of those doc- 
trines forbids members to undergo any 
medical treatment. According to ex-El- 
der John Judy of Akron, a 40-year-old 
Ohio woman with a history of heart dis- 
ease died a few months after her min- 
ister put her on a diet consisting only 
of grape juice; the minister did not ob- 
ject when she substituted grape soda 
Mrs. Henry W. Peterson of Seattle re- 
lates that the W.C.G. broke up her sec- 
ond marriage, of 24 years’ standing, be- 
cause it does not recognize civil divorce 
Severe punishment of children is taken 
as a sign of loyalty to the church, says 
Judy, who recalls seeing one father 
spanking his child at a church meeting 
as if he were “whipping a horse.” 

If such charges are true, Garner Ted 
Armstrong might have had any num- 
ber of reasons to disagree with his fa- 
ther. Indeed, reports one insider, much 
of the trouble may stem from three ser- 
mons Garner Ted gave at Big Sandy, 
Texas. In one, he wondered aloud why 
church members did not experience 
more healings. In another, he empha- 
sized the Apostle Paul—a nearly for- 
gotten man in W.C.G. theology because 
he talked of a New Covenant replacing 
the old. During a third, Garner Ted 
questioned whether the church had the 
proper presence of the Holy Spirit. 

Whatever the cause of Garner Ted's 


HERBERT ARMSTRONG AT PASADENA CAMPUS 


with a 8 
ver's Watch 


for ual $10.96. 


Alas, how few of us have physical 
stamina and spiritual strength to don 
wet suit and mask and... armed only 
with harpoon and camera join sleek- 
muscled youths in exploration of 
Neptune's watery domain. But now, 
slightly breathless, and on terra firma, 
you may participate (at least 
vicariously) in romantic undersea 
exploits by donning HAVERDIVER 
WATCH. This remarkable Swiss time- 
piece features luminous dial, sweep- 
second, lapsed time indicator, calendar, 
steel body, tropical strap, and one 
lovingly positioned jewel. We list 
HAVERDIVER at $16.95, but today— 
swept up in a tide of good fellowship— 
it’s just $10.95.. 
And that isn’t all: We'll also send 
you our color-full 64-page catalog and 
a $2 Gift Certificate. You may return 
HAVERDIVER in two weeks for full 
refund if not delighted (and still remain 
our friend). And it is guaranteed one 
year for manufacturer's defects 
(we repair or replace free, of course, 
only charge you for postage and 
handling). So, for a reliable, 
good looking watch that you don’t have 
to take off in shower, bathtub, pool 
or sauna, and with which you may even 
gambol in Neptune's realm of 
mermaid, stingray and octopus, jot 
your name, address and zip on the 
margin, send us your check for $11.95 
($10.95 plus $1.00 for postage and 
insurance—feliow Californians please 
add another $.60 for our leader in 
Sacramento) and we shall float tnat 
HAVERDIVER right out to you 


haverhills 


583 Washington, San Francisco 94111 
260-1 TH 0515 





.a laughable bargain. 


RELIGION 


disappearance, his father smilingly in- 
sisted last week that the errant lad was 
in Colorado, making the best of his ex- 
ile. If so, he was not at a favorite re- 
treat on a former sheep ranch near Oak 
Creek. When Correspondent Burton 
trekked out to the ranch, she found it de- 
serted, with its electric meter padlocked 
It had not been used all winter 


Better Than Lying 


It was an unusual inquisition for a 
young ministerial candidate. But then 
William Johnson, 25, was an unusual 
candidate—an admitted homosexual. 
Some 96 delegates from 19 United 
Churches of Christ in the San Francis- 
co area met in nearby San Carlos last 
week to decide whether Johnson should 
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WILLIAM JOHNSON AWAITING DECISION 
An unusual candidate. 


be ordained. How did he regard his sex- 
uality? Johnson was asked. “I regard all 
sexuality as a gift from God and a good 
gift,” he replied. Might he have a con- 
taminating effect on church youth? 

“There is a mythology that homosex- 
uals prey on children,” said Johnson, 
“when 98 percent of all pedophiles are 
heterosexuals.” Could he be a good min- 
ister without a wife? “I don't really feel 
I need a wife,” Johnson said. “I hope 
some day to share a deep love relation- 
ship with another man.” 

Johnson's mother had written to the 
delegates saying that “it isn’t easy to ac- 
cept that your son is a homosexual—but 
it’s far better than having him lie about 
it. Maybe God is working through him 
so that all people will be accepted by 
his church.” The delegates apparently 
agreed, voting 62 to 34 to allow John- 
son’s ordination in June. 





| ___ MILESTONES | 


Married. William F. Knowland, 63, 
Republican Senate leader during the Ei- 
senhower Administration and publisher 
of the Oakland Tribune; and Ann Dick- 
son, 38, a former model who met Know- 
land two years ago; both for the sec- 
ond time; in Oakland, Calif 

a 

Married. Lord Shinwell, 87, former 
Defense Minister and irascible Laborite 
spokesman during 42 years in the Brit- 
ish Parliament; and Sarah Hurst. 75, a 
neighbor and lifelong friend; he for the 
third time, she for the second; in 
London. 

. 

Divorced. Christina Onassis Bolk- 
er, 21, Greek shipping heiress who dis- 
pleased Papa Aristotle by marrying a 
man more than twice her age; and Jo- 
seph R. Bolker, 48, prosperous Los An- 
geles real estate developer; after nine 
months of marriage; in Los Angeles 

. 

Died. Peter Morland Churchill, 63, 
top British agent with the French Resis- 
tance during World War II; of spinal 
cancer; in Cannes, France. Churchill 
made four clandestine trips (two by sub- 
marine, two by parachute) into Ger- 
man-occupied France. On his fourth 
mission, he and his aide, Odette Sansom, 
were captured by the Gestapo and tor- 
tured. They were spared from execution 
because the Germans believed they 
were married and related to Winston 
Churchill (they were neither). Reunited 
at war's end, they did marry, and their 
wartime exploits were made the subject 
of the 1951 movie Odette. 

. 

Died. Bruce Cabot, 68, who saved 
Fay Wray from her simian captor in 
a 1933 film classic King Kong; of lung 
cancer; in Woodland Hills, Calif. 
Though he alternated between playing 
heroes and heavies during the early part 
of his 40-year film career, Cabot even- 
tually settled down to a routine of bad- 
guy supporting roles in shoot-'em-ups. 

J 

Died. J. (for John) Edgar Hoover, 
77, director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for nearly half a century (see 
Tue Nation). 

a 

Died. Edward C. Kendall, 86, bio- 
chemist who, with two colleagues, 
shared a 1950 Nobel Prize for the dis- 
covery of cortisone; in Rahway, NJ 
After joining the Mayo Clinic in 1914, 
Kendall succeeded in isolating thyrox- 
ine from the thyroid glands of cattle, a 
development of importance to patients 
whose growth had been stunted by hor- 
monal deficiencies. In 1930 he began re- 
search into the secretions of the adre- 
nal cortex, and during eight years 
isolated six hormones, including corti- 
sone, a substance effective in the treat- 
ment of rheumatoid arthritis, Addison's 
disease and other ailments. 
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One of Polaroid’s Focused Flash 400s made 
this difference. You can forget burnouts. You can 
forget blackouts. For shots as close as 3% feet, a 
set of louvers closes down over the flashcube for 
beautiful exposures. For group shots as far as 10 
feet away, they open wide to let out all the light 
from the Hi-Power flashcube. (Just shoot normally, 


mes Polaroids Focused Flash 400s. 
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(Focused F lash.) 


It’s automatic as you focus.) There are four 
models in our 400 Land camera line and 
prices start at under 
$60 without Focused 
Flash,“under $70 with 
Spend the extra $10 
and see the light. 








lt must be hard fo 
make a whiskey 
(oti (= Rye) if 

Noboay else does. 





Plenty of distillers tried to match that one-of-a-kind This can take years. And dollars. By the million. Even 


soft taste of Calvert Extra. Because sipping this soft then, if they don't know what we know about making 
tasting whiskey is a very popular American pastime. Soft Whiskey, they don't stand a chance. 

They have their work cut out. They'll have to try, as But forget about how hard 86 proof Calvert Extra is 
we did, endless variations in distilling formulas. to make. Just think of how soft it is to taste. 


CALVERT EXTRA. THE SOFT WHISKEY. 


BLENDED WHISKEY « 86 PROOF « 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ©1972 CALVERT DIST. CO., LOUISVILLE, KY 





